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Daily Rentals: 
Unlocking The Door 
To A Better Bottom 

Line. 
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Fast, fair claim 
settlement is, after all, 
the reason you buy 
business insurance in 
the first place. So when 
you have a loss, you'll 
really appreciate your 
Unicover® protection 
from The Specialist. 

All claims are 
handled promptly and 
efficiently. But when 
you have a major loss— 
fire, vandalism, etc. — 
that’s when Universal 
really goes into action. 

We have major loss 
teams on constant 
standby, ready to travel 
anywhere. So you'll be 
getting service from The 


Specialist within hours 
of your loss. 

And because 
we ve specialized in 
automobile dealers 
and their insurance 
problems since 1922, 
we can help with many 
loss-related details. 
Like disposing of hail- 
battered or fire- 
damaged automobiles. 
Or shortcuts in 
restoring your building. 
That's why we call 
ourselves The Specialist. 

If this is the kind of 
dependability you want 
from your insurance 
coverage, then you 
want The Specialist. 


your insurance cove 
you stranded after a 
call in The Specialist. 
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800-821-7803 


Ask for Lynn Forde. Or write for 
more information about Auto Dealer 
Protection from The Specialist. 


Name & Title 
Dealership 
Address 
City 


State Zip 


Insurance 


A Member Company of the 
Lynn Insurance Group 
E. M. Lynn, President 
5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112 AE 
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The good old summertime is gen- 
erally not a good time for the auto 
business. Traditionally, sales are 
slow, plants close, and workers 
go on vacation. Everything is rela- 
tively still, waiting for the intro- 
duction of new models in the fall 
and, hopefully, the arrival of a 
fresher business climate. 

These quiet summer days afford 
a valuable opportunity to sit back 
and assess where we've been this 
year in the industry and where 
we're going. 

Last year was hell for dealers. 
More than 1,600 dealers could not 
hang on through all the economic 
ups and downs, and had to close 
their doors. Total car sales 
dropped more than 20 percent ina 
25-month period. Dealer profits 
averaged .5 percent, and domestic 
manufacturers estimated 1980 
pretax losses to be more than $8 
billion dollars. 

This year was to be the year of 
recovery—the year when sales 
would pick up again and dealers 
would get out of the red and into 
the black. 

How has 1981 turned out so far? 

It has not been as good as the in- 
dustry hoped, but there are some 
bright spots which bode well for 
the future. New vehicle sales got a 
boost in the spring from manufac- 
turers’ rebates. GM sales of rebate 
models were 94 percent higher 
during the rebate period, while 
Ford rebate model sales were up 
eight percent. Chrysler realized a 
41 percent increase in unit sales 
during the rebates. AMC sales 
during the first phase of its pro- 


gram were up 30 percent. On a 
unit basis, inventories were the 
lowest they have been in 20 years. 

Detroit has moved to meet the 
public’s demand for better-built, 
more fuel-efficient cars. Import 
manufacturers have provided a 
greater variety of imported vehi- 
cles for Americans to choose from 
with less time between ordering 
and delivery. 

Washington is charged with a 
new mood of optimism inspired by 
a change in administrations. The 
dealer’s viewpoint is increasingly 
being heeded on Capitol Hill. Asa 
result of NADA’s efforts, for exam- 
ple, legislation was introduced by 
Rep. Jake Pickle (D-Texas) and 
by Sen. H. John Heinz (R-PA) to 
change the point of collection of 
the federal excise tax on trucks 
and truck parts from the whole- 
sale transfer to the first retail sale. 
Additional help came from Rep. 
John LeFalce (D-NY), who intro- 
duced legislation to preempt state 
usury ceilings on consumer credit. 

These are the kinds of remedies 
that are needed for the problems 
which dragged the industry down 
last year. But they are just a be- 
ginning. 

The industry needs lower inter- 
est rates and more available con- 
sumer credit. Tax relief is needed 
to increase consumers’ disposable 
income, creating a more favorable 
market for purchasing new vehi- 
cles. 

The NADA Board of Directors 
hammered out a strong resolution 
at its June board meeting specif- 
ically addressing these points. It 


called for: 

— Immediate and effective ac- 
tion by the administration and 
Congress to substantially reduce 
interest rates; 

— Prompt enactment of federal 
spending cuts agreed upon by the 
House and Senate last May; 

— Swift enactment of personal 
and business tax cuts; and 

— An investigation of lending 
practices based on the artificial 
term “prime rate” and of the ef- 
fects on the retail motor vehicle in- 
dustry. 

In the final analysis, 1981 looks 
like a transition year for the in- 
dustry. The industry has suffered 
extensive damage over the past 25 
months, damage which will leave 
scars. However, we must not make 
the mistake of taking too long to 
“lick our wounds.” 

Transportation Secretary Drew 
Lewis told a House panel last May 
that the economic condition of the 
automotive industry is much more 
serious than anybody thought. Lew- 
is said expectations for the in- 
dustry’s complete recovery by 
1985 must be revised to 1986 or 
1987. 

That’s not good enough. 

To survive and regain our 
strength, we must recover sooner. 
We must challenge ourselves to 
work harder, challenge our indus- 
try to improve productivity, and 
challenge our government to pro- 
vide the relief we need to fuel our 
recovery. We must keep up the 
pressure. . 

We won’t—and _can’t—have 
another 1980. my 
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urbing auto theft. Na- 
tionwide support for 
passage of the Motor 
Vehicle Theft Law Enforcement 
Act of 1981 now before Congress is 
being urged by the Automotive 
Dismantlers and Recyclers of 
America (ADRA), an internatior 
al trade association of used auto 
and truck parts recyclers. 

The anti-theft act (H.R. 2639), 
designed to help arrest the grow- 
ing $4 billion auto theft racket in 
the United States, would require 
manufacturers to place vehicle in- 
dentification numbers on major 
parts such as front and rear ends, 
fenders, doors, and certain drive 
train components. The bill would 
also prescribe stiff penalities for 
removing or altering’ these 
numbers, and for trafficking in 
stolen vehicles or parts. 

Russell McKinnon, executive 
vice-president of ADRA, said the 
bill would make it more difficult 
for anyone to buy or sell stolen cars 
or parts. “Right now, it is too easy 
for professionals to steal cars and 
take them to ‘chop shops,’ where 
they are cut into parts for resale or 
reassembled into ‘new’ cars,” 
McKinnon says. “If major compo- 
nents had vehicle identification 
numbers on them, law enforce- 
ment agencies could more easily 
trace a car and its parts and get 
more convictions in auto theft 
cases.” 
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RV sales on the rise. Recre- 
ation vehicle sales were up 75 per- 
cent in April over the same month 
last year and are predicted to con- 
tinue at a strong pace for the re- 
mainder of 1981, a spokesman for 
the RV industry said June 15 at 
the annual conference of the Out- 
door Writers Association of Amer- 


ica in Louisville, KY. 

David Humphreys, president of 
the Recreation Vehicle Industry 
Association (RVIA), said both 
long-time RV enthusiasts and 
first-time buyers have been active 
in the RV marketplace this spring, 
even though interest rates and 
fuel prices are still high, “because 
they've learned to adjust and 
make room in their budgets.” 

Humphreys said that 25,000 
RVs were shipped from manufac- 
turers to dealers during April, 
which is the industry’s highest 
monthly total since May of 1979. 
RV shipments for the first four 
months of 1981 totaled 80,100—an 
increase of 29 percent over 1980. 
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Restoring economic health. 
The key to hastening economic 
recovery is in managing busi- 
nesses for the long run rather than 
the short term, says Donald Peter- 
son, president of Ford Motor Co. 

Speaking to the graduating 
class of the University of Wa- 
shington Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Peterson 
said that the American economy is 
in “deep trouble” and “the biggest 
problem is the slow growth of 
American productivity.” 

“Americans have been living for 
today and letting the long run take 
care of itself,” he said. “Short- 
range focus has become the mark 
of our national economic policies, 
our national values and, all too 
often, of our management style.” 

The Ford president said that 
“management must perform in a 
way that will serve the long-term 
interests of the company, not just 
the earnings report for the next 
quarter or the next year. The 
price of progress is the willingness 
to plan, to save, to sacrifice, to in- 
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vest, and to wait for future benef- 
its.” 
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NADA Milestone Awards. 
NADA officials were at the India- 
napolis 500 over the Memorial 
Day weekend to present Milestone 
plaques to winners of last year’s 
NADA Milestone Awards and 
cash awards to this year’s winners. 

NADA Director David A. Banks 
of Concord, NH, presented 1980 
Milestone plaques to Indy 500 race 
drivers Johnny Rutherford and 
Tom Sneva at the drivers’ cere- 
mony preceding this year’s race. 

Cash awards were made to 1981 
NADA Milestone winners at the 
victory banquet following the 
race. Sneva led at the 100-mile 
mark, winning $1,000 from NA- 
DA; Gordon Johncock led at 200 
and 300 miles, winning $5,000; 
and Bobby Unser led at the 400- 
mile post, winning $4,000. The 
winners’ names are inscribed on 
the NADA Milestone Trophy at 
the Indy 500 Museum and at NA- 
DA headquarters in McLean, VA. 
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NADIT offers “easy enroll- 
ment.” As part of the celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Associ- 
ation Insurance Trust (NADIT), 
there will be an “easy enrollment” 
period during August and Sep- 
tember for the franchised dealer 
group life insurance plan. 

Applicants will be required to 
complete a short medical question- 
naire, which is subject to under- 
writing approval. If approved, no 
medial examination will be re- 
quired. Coverage is available in 
$25,000 increments up _ to 
$250,000. fE 
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We've put it all together 
so GM Dealers can do it all. 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation practically Ways to make it easier for you to merchandise cars and 
invented automotive financing. When we set up shop trucks. Ways to make it easier for your customers to buy, 
over 60 years ago, car financing was almost unknown. lease or rent them. 

Since then, thousands of GM Dealers (and millions Whatever your financing requirements — retail, 
of new-car buyers) have come to depend upon GMAC wholesale, leasing, daily rental or a capital loan—GMAC 
for their financing needs. As a matter of fact, we’ve is ready with plans and know-how to help make your 
extended more automotive credit than any other financial dealership the trans- 
organization in the world. That makes us your most portation center in 
experienced automotive credit source. your community. 

And we've continued to anticipate your needs by We’re committed to 
expanding our services in new and innovative ways. helping GM Dealers do it all. FINAN C IN G 


™ “ GMAC 


sRETAL 


Consistent, dependable source. 


RENTAL 


Extra income from rentals. 


Complete Dealer Financing Services 
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An Interview With Daily Rental: More Than One In Search Of The Perfect Making The Most Of Your 
Mercedes’ Walter Bodack Way To Approach A Profit Center Sales Pay Plan Sales Team’s Time and Talent 
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If you’re looking for the 


7 A revealing 
addressing 
philosophy and the role it ex- 
pects to play in the U.S. truck 
market. 


Mercedes’ 


NADA Commentary ........ 


Executive Notes 


ES ar en 
Economic Outlook ......... 


Service Department 


1 A comprehensive look, 
2 through the eyes of deal- 
ers, franchisors, and the facto- 
ries, at the opportunities and 
pitfalls in rent-a-cars. 


19 one pay plan for sales- 
men that will satisfy, and be 
right for, everyone, we have a 


suggestion. 
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23 Despite what you might 
think, most showrooms 
are very short on good man- 


agement, prospecting, and 
follow-up skills. 
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A reader asks: A customer traded in a vehicle and gave me an odometer statement that 


listed a certain mileage. After taking the car, I found that the safety 
inspection stickers proved that the customer lied about the mileage. 
The car really has many more miles on it than were originally 
disclosed. What can I do about this customer? 


The federal odometer law (15 U.S.C., Section 1981 et seq.) protects & 
everyone against odometer fraud. As a car dealer, you are entitled to this 
protection whenever a customer trades in a vehicle. The customer’s 

failure to give you an accurate odometer statement violates federal law 

and subjects the customer to civil and criminal penalties. 

There are three possible courses of action that can be taken to pursue 
your rights against the customer. You may, first of all, sue the customer 
in any state or federal court and attempt to collect three times the amount i 
of damages, up to $1,500, plus court costs and reasonable attorney’s fees. if 
If you do plan to sue, it is advisable for you to consult an attorney, i 
because you must be able to prove: that the odometer mileage was 5 
misrepresented; that there was an intent to defraud you; and, exactly who } 
did the misrepresenting and what you have lost in damages. 

Your state’s attorney general also could sue the customer, and the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration could sue for civil and 
criminal penalties and to enjoin further violations. To report a violation 
to NHTSA, write: National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 


| 

Office of the Chief Counsel, 400 Seventh St., S.W., Washington, DC 3 
20590. > 
4 


Because of limited resources, it will be up to the Chief Counsel whether 
to proceed with the case on the federal level. 


Are you having any problems 
with customer bankruptcies? 


As we mentioned in the June issue, if you are a dealer having problems 
with customer bankruptcies, NADA would like to have your written 
comments. Several draft amendments to change the federal bankruptcy 
law are before Congressional committees right now. Your input could 
reveal problem areas for dealers that may be correctable by appropriate 
legislative effort. Act now and write to the NADA Legal Group to 
explain your problems, experiences or suggestions, and be as specific as 
you can. No phone calls, please. Write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal 
Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 


Dealers cautioned not 
to tie options to 
car purchase 


Recently, the Rhode Island attorney general completed his third 
investigation in roughly two years aimed at determining whether or not 
a dealer in that state might be engaging in any illegal tying a 
arrangments. Tying arrangements that require customers to purchase 
dealer options as a condition of purchasing desired automobiles are 
illegal under federal law and most state laws. 

Since 1979, there have been three separate investigations of this 
nature in Rhode Island. In the first two cases, the dealers involved 
agreed to stop sales practices that in effect force the purchase of dealer- 
installed options. In a recently concluded third investigation, yet 
another Rhode Island dealer signed an agreement with the attorney 


general not to engage in such a plan or program. 
NEE er RATE Ie ss 5 SP oe EE ES RN als i eT 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. For further information or questions concerning the items appearing in this column, write: 
Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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f the several maps 
that grace the walls 
of Walter Bodack’s 
office, one in particular stands out: 
An historical map of the settle- 
ment of the United States. The 
map depicts the steady westward 


progression of this nation, from 
the founding of the 13 colonies on 
the east coast to the acquisition of 
Oregon Country on the west coast 
in 1845. Looking at the map, one is 
reminded of the persistence and 
daring it took to conquer this vast 
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land, and the cooperation and com- 
munication required to bind it to- 
gether. 

Walter Bodack, the recently ap- 
pointed president of Mercedes- 
Benz of North America, looks at 
this map often. For him, it serves 


as a constant reminder of the chal- 
lenges and opportunities a market 
the size of the United States offers. 
Like the growth of our nation, 
Mercedes-Benz’s_ penetration of 
the American truck market has 
been a gradual, step-by-step pro- 
cess. Since entering the country in 
1969, Mercedes-Benz has _in- 
creased its product line from one 
truck to five trucks and a tractor 
and its distribution network from 
two states to 42 states. The growth 
of its truck division has been a de- 
liberately slow one, designed in ac- 
cordance with changes in the com- 
pany’s service capabilities and 
marketing muscle. 

A veteran of 28 years with 
Daimler-Benz, including nine 
years as vice-president of the 
firm’s commercial vehicle div- 
ision, Bodack has been instrumen- 
tal in that growth. In this inter- 
view with representatives of NA- 
DA’s American Truck Dealers 
Division and AE, Bodack talks 
about the Mercedes’ philosophy 
and the future of the U.S. truck 
market. 


“One of the arts 
to approaching a 
market as large 
as the U.S. is 
knowing your 
limitations.” 


ATD: Mercedes is a well-known 
truck manufacturer. How exten- 
sive is the Mercedes truck family 
and what is your current share of 
the U.S. market? 

Bodack: I think, when you talk 
about Mercedes being a well- 
known truck manufacturer, you 
refer to our position in Europe, 
South America, and some other 
markets in the world. You certain- 
ly do not refer to North America, 
because up until 1969, when we 
started our truck effort here, we 
weren't at all known for trucks in 
this country. As a matter of fact, 
wher we first went out to interest 
potential dealers in our product, 
one question always came up: 
“You make trucks? I never knew 


you made trucks.” 

It is unfortunate that we are not 
known for our trucks in this coun- 
try. We have always been known 
for our passenger cars, and there 
are some old-timers who re- 
member when Daimler trucks 
were manufactured here in the 
U.S. around the turn of the cen- 
tury for a short time. But for the 
most part, we had to start from 
scratch in 1969 to acquaint people 
with our products. 

Today, after 12 years in the 
market, I think a good portion of 
the industry is aware that Mer- 
cedes makes trucks, but there is 
still room for improvement. We 
are infinitely aware of the fact 
that we don’t cover the whole 
country—that we’re only in 42 
states. But I think we cover what 
we consider to be most of the major 
markets. 

As far as our market share is 
concerned, that, of course, varies 
from state to state. In the areas 
that we are represented in, we 
have a market share of 10 percent 
in class 6 and 7 diesel trucks. I 
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must add that our market share in 
New York state is substantially 
higher that 10 percent but there is 
a reason for it: We have been in 
New York for a much longer time. 
The other day I was on the Long Is- 
land expressway, and over the 
course of an hour I saw 38 Mer- 
cedes-Benz trucks. So you see we 
are stronger in some regions than 
in others. 

We started in New York and 
New Jersey during 1969-70 and 
gradually grew into 13 states. 
Eventually, we grew into 19 
states, then 23, and recently we 
made the jump into the Chicago 
area. In May of last year, we 
opened our Houston zone. There is 
a lot of room for growth in these 
areas. 

ATD: As a relative newcomer to 
the U.S. market, what kind of 
challenges and problems has Mer- 
cedes faced? 

Bodack: I think the first and 
foremost challenge we faced was 
the one mentioned earlier: Mak- 
ing people aware that Mercedes of- 
fers trucks here. Another problem 
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back in 1969 was that diesel was 
almost unheard of in terms of class 
6 and 7 trucks. In those formative 
years, when we started out with a 
legal pad and about three or four 
people, the cost of gasoline was 
around 30 cents a gallon. At that 
time it was almost impossible to 
convince someone to buy a class 6 
or 7 diesel truck because gasoline 
was so cheap. In order to make up 
the initial difference in the cost of 
acquisition, you had to run a class 
6 truck somewhere around 49,000 
miles a year for four years. The av- 
erage mileage of a class 6 truck in 
this country is 10,400 miles per 
year. There are some—such as 
mail haulers—that do run 40,000 
to 50,000 miles a year, but they’re 
few and far between. 

Diesel was well established in 
class 8, but a class 8 truck com- 
monly runs 100,000 to 150,000 
miles a year. Writing off the initial 
higher investment on a tractor be- 
ing used 150,000 miles a year is 
not as much of a problem as trying 
to convince a class 6 trucker to buy 
diesel when a gallon of gasoline 
costs 30 cents. Back then the only 
words you and I used at the pump 
were “fill ’er up.” We’d give the at- 
tendant $5 and he would give back 
change. Now you give the attend- 
ant a $20 bill and he keeps holding 
his hand out. 

Despite these difficulties, 
though, I think we knew in our 
hearts that diesel’s time would 
come. The energy crunch had al- 
ready struck the rest of world, and 
we knew it was only a matter of 
time before gasoline prices in the 
U.S. would rise to the level of 
world prices. We didn’t know when 
the change would come, but we 
just felt that somehow the price of 
gasoline in America would even- 
tually jump. 

ATD: In light of the current bus- 
iness downturn, how do you per- 
ceive the future of the U.S. truck 
market? 

Bodack: Well, I must tell you 
that we at Mercedes have never 
engaged in making any forecasts 
about the U.S. truck market. Be- 
cause we are a newcomer, there 
are many people in this country 
who know the truck market better 
than we do. At Mercedes, we just 
try to understand our segment of 
the market: class 6 and 7 trucks. 

As far as those classes are con- 
cerned, I would say that there is a 


very interesting shift going on. 
When we started out 10 years ago, 
classes 3, 4, and 5 were relatively 
large. Over the last decade, 
though, class 5 and some of the 
smaller classes have been “bleed- 
ing” into class 6. Operators, in 
order to keep up with rising costs, 
have been shifting into larger 
classes of trucks and longer beds so 
they can haul more goods. 

Operators are constantly under 
pressure to keep quotes as low as 
possible. If they were to stay com- 
petitive, the box had to get bigger. 
They really don’t care if this re- 
sults in a higher class of truck as 
long as it doesn’t fall into class 8, 
which has different licensing and 
ICC requirements. 

All of a sudden, operators who 
used to use class 5 trucks were 
moving into class 6. When we real- 
ized this was going on, we went to 
some of the various trade associa- 
tions, notably the Truck Body and 
Equipment Association, and tried 
to analyze the market. We wanted 
to determine which body length in 
a given year was built most often. 
Was it a 16-footer, an 18-footer, or 
a 21-footer? Statistics show that in 
the late ’60s and early ’70s, the 
most popular box was a 14-footer. 
Through the years, it has grown 
from 18 feet to 20 feet, and now a 
lot of manufacturers are building 
24-footers. 


In the last two or three years, In- 
ternational Harvester, Ford, and 
General Motors have taken mod- 
els that have been registered for 
years and years in class 6 and 
switched them into class 7. So 
what you see is the box getting big- 
ger and bigger. 

As the trucks themselves get 
bigger and are able to haul more 
goods, there will potentially be 
fewer trucks. In order to prepare 
for the needs of the future, we need 
to look at the demographics of the 
United States. Are people still 
moving out to the suburbs or are 
some of them moving back to the 
city? How will our population be 
distributed and what will be the 
best way to supply these people? 
As these things change, so will the 
demand for various types of 
trucks. 

ATD: Where do you see this 
trend of bigger trucks and bigger 
loads stopping? Will class 6 and 7 
trucks move up into class 8? 

Bodack: Some applications will 


have to stop at class 7; there’s no 
doubt about it. It all depends on 
the goods and where they are be- 
ing hauled. Now, assume for a 
minute that the days of the Mom- 
and-Pop deli are over and only su- 
permarkets are left. Well, then I 
guess all you would need would be 
straight trucks, because you 
would no longer have to drop five 
cases of Sudz beer and five cartons 
of Mothergoose liverwurst at the 
local delicatessen. If you only have 
to supply supermarkets, then you 
could come with a big tractor-trail- 
er and unload everything at once. 
It all depends on how the market 
develops. 

On the other hand, if you still 
have small deli and grocery store 
customers in the city, then you 
need a truck that can go into the 
inner core with its narrow streets 
and high traffic. There’s no way 
you could supply those stores if all 
you had was a tractor. 

So I think the question of how 
the market will change depends on 
how the market and the needs of 
the people change. We constantly 
scan the market to try and under- 
stand shifts in population and buy- 
ing habits. 

ATD: What is Mercedes’ philos- 
ophy behind its trucks, and is that 
philosophy undergoing any 
change in the near future? 

Bodack: We hope that when 
somebody hears the name Mer- 
cedes-Benz, three things come to 
mind: quality, reliability, and eco- 
nomy. We also hope that when 
people think of Mercedes-Benz, 
they think of diesel, because we 
are totally committed to the diesel 
engine. 

We have also been working hard 
to improve the availability of parts 
and service in this country. We 
have 170 dealers in the states who 
are dedicated to our product and to 
the concept of service. Last year, 
96 percent of all parts required for 
our trucks were available, which 
is a lot better than some other 
suppliers in the industry. 

We also try to impress on the 
buyer the inherent quality of a 
Mercedes product. He may have to 
pay a little more than he would if 
he went someplace else, but we 
think a Mercedes is worth the 
price: Rather than buying a truck 
that will run for three or four 
years, he is buying a truck that 


(Continued on page 33) 
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ECONOMIC 


J\: a meeting in Geneva on 
June 1, Paul Volcker, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, said that it is the burden of 
interest on borrowers that the Fed 
is really counting on to slow bor- 
rowing, and, hence, economic ac- 
tivity. This comes as no surprise to 
franchised new car and truck deal- 
ers, who are bearing an inequita- 
ble share of that burden. High in- 
terest rates have reduced dealers’ 
sales, increased floor plan ex- 
penses, and consequently, greatly 
curtailed cash flow. 

This reliance on interest rates to 
control the money supply is a fun- 
damentally unsound economic 
stabilization policy. A recognition 
of this fact is perhaps why the Fed 
officially adopted a new approach 
in October of 1979—controlling re- 
serve aggregates. The purpose of 
this article is to analyze the major 
differences between the two ap- 
proaches, as well as their ramifica- 
tions for dealers. 


The Interest Rate Approach 

The Fed uses its monetary tools 
to control bank reserves and ulti- 
mately the flow of credit and, 
therefore, the money supply. The 
agency establishes target ranges 
for money growth that it considers 
to be consistent with the desired 
growth rates of total spending and 
GNP, and controls reserves ac- 
cordingly. 

Prior to October of 1979, the Fed 
used interest rates (the federal 
funds rate) as an operating target. 
The Fed would determine the in- 
terest rate it felt would be consis- 
tent with the desired level of re- 
serves, and act to keep interest 
rates near that level. This method 
was unsuccessful, because in order 
to keep the federal funds rate rela- 
tively constant, the Fed had to ac- 


JOUIILOOI 


commodate unexpected shifts in 
money demand by injecting or 
withdrawing reserves. While 
these injections or withdrawals of 
reserves did tend to limit short- 
term swings in the federal funds 
rate, they also tended to cause mo- 
ney growth to deviate from the 
target ranges. Most of these devia- 
tions have been on the high side. 

Excessive monetary growth has 
historically been one of the pri- 
mary causes of inflation. In- 
creased awareness of this relation- 
ship has tightened the link be- 
tween monetary growth and infla- 
tionary expectations. As a result, 
the traditional lag between in- 
creases in the money stock and in- 
creases in interest rates has been 
shortened. Traditionally, an in- 
crease in the money supply result- 
ed in a short-run decrease in inter- 
est rates. Now, however, it often 
causes a near immediate rise in in- 
terest rates. 

As inflationary expectations 
rise, actions by both lenders and 
borrowers tend to keep the real 
rate of interest (market interest 
rate minus inflationary expecta- 
tions) more constant than the 
market rate. Thus, the recent vo- 
latility of the monetary aggre- 
gates has resulted in a very vola- 
tile market rate of interest. And 
because money growth has been 
more volatile in the upward direc- 
tion, the mean level about which 
interest rates have been fluctuat- 
ing has also been moving upward. 


Reserve Aggregate Approach 


In an attempt to gain better con- 
trol over money growth, and there- 
by lower inflationary expectations 
and interest rates, the Fed adopted 


a new approach in October of 1979. 
Instead of using the federal funds 
rate as an operating target, the 
Fed stated it would now place 
“greater emphasis” on the direct 
control of reserves. Under this ap- 
proach, unexpected shifts in mo- 
ney demand would not be accom- 
modated by injections or withdra- 
wals of reserves. Instead, interest 
rates would be allowed to fluctuate 
and reach the level at which de- 
mand for reserves equaled supply. 
Unexpected changes in the de- 
mand for money would, therefore, 
result in volatile interest rates in- 
stead of volatile money growth 
rates. 


Outlook 


Clearly, both approaches can re- 
sult in volatile interest rates. The 
reserve aggregate approach has, 
however, distinct advantages from 
both an operational and a policy 
point of view. Operationally, the 
reserve aggregate approach 
should enable the Fed to better im- 
plement a given strategy because 
it is, by definition, more direct. 
From a policy point of view, by 
adopting the reserve aggregate 
approach, the Fed was explicitly 
recognizing (to a greater extent 
than previously) its duty to follow a 
policy of stable monetary growth. 

Based on Chairman Volker’s re- 
marks in Geneva, however, it 
seems that the Fed is shying away 
from the reserve aggregate ap- 
proach. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause in our current environment, 
such an approach is necessary to 
control the money supply. Once 
the money growth rate is brought 
under control, inflationary expec- 
tations should abate, and market 
interest rates should start to fall. 
Then dealers can start selling new 
cars and trucks again. 


This column is prepared by the Economic Analysis Dept. of the National Automobile Dealers Association. For further information or questions concerning the items appearing in this 
space, write: Economic Outlook, Economic Analysis Dept., 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Oakleaf was the first to design a computer for 
automotive dealers. Over four thousand of you dealers 
compared us with what was available...and went 
with Oakleaf. Nearly all of you are still dealing. 


Now there is the new Oakleaf MP-16 Automotive 


Dealership Computer System. The new State of the Art. 
ever one Faster. ..with a huge memory...designed to give 

you more up time. To simplify your life while you 

make more profits. 

Now Oakleaf is much more than just a great F&| 


computer. There is something for everyone in your 
dealership. Dealer. Sales Manager. Salesman. 
Secretary. And we have made F&! more 
profitable than ever. 
THE #1 F&l COMPUTER IS NOW EVEN STRONGER 
Prospecting & Follow-up Get floor traffic moving 
again 

¥ Inventory New/Used Now you can really manage 


your inventory 

Credit Bureau Checking Faster, easier and less 

expensive 

F&l Great selling tool that also types your paperwork 

Leasing Everything you need, including instant 

profit analysis 

Word Processing The productivity tool of the 

eighties 

Sales Reports Manage sales with up-to-the-minute 

information 

F&l Reports Up-to-date information to manage the 

back end 

Get Ready R.O. Automatically type the R.O. for the 

get-ready department 

For more information or the telephone number of your 

local Oakleaf representative, call Barbara Jennings, 
National Marketing Department, (800) 423-3681 

or in California, (213) 989-5989 collect. 


Or send 
this coupon today. 


f 14600 Titus Street oe 
rw Panorama City, CA 91402 


Oakleaf & Associates. Inc 


Your name 


Institution 


Address 


| State Zip Telephone ( 
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by Ron Rogers 


6 6 he automobile rental 
i business will undoubt- 
edly increase. As new 
car retail prices go up, as insur- 
ance increases, as interest rates 
increase, and also maintenance, 
there will be a trend, which has al- 
ready begun over the last two or 
three years, toward alternate 
forms of transportation. Three-car 
families will become two-car fami- 
lies, two’s will become one’s, and 
one’s, if they can escape, will do 
without —as long as they have an 
alternative. And the viable alter- 
native is the rental car.” 

The words are those of Budget 
Rent-A-Car president Morris 
Belzberg, and he is one of a 
number of people in his industry 
who believe that, more often than 
not, auto dealers and daily rentals 
can be very good for one another. 
He calls the marriage, “a natural,” 
and thinks it will get better. He 
and his competitors believe the 
airport and just-off airport 
markets will remain strong, and 
they’re confident that many other 
opportunities are opening up. 
However, not everyone involved in 
the rental business agrees on the 
approach dealers should take to 
these markets. 

Belzberg, of course, whose com- 
pany is the fourth-largest car ren- 
ter in the U.S., quite naturally be- 
lieves dealers approaching the car 
rental business should enter it as 
rent-a-car company franchisees. 
When asked, “Why?” he and Ajax 
Rent-A-Car’s Jean Barrier and 
others generally reel off a list of 
reasons led by “know-how” and 
“promotion.” 

“A dealer can do it on his own,” 
says Barrier. “He does, after all, 
have a captive clientele. Maybe 
he’ll have 20 or 25 cars busy. But if 
he operates out of his dealership, 
he’ll have service customers, for 
instance, wondering why they 
aren’t getting a free car, or at least 
one for just a very low price. 
Worse, he won’t be able to attract 
anybody unfamiliar with his deal- 
ership that he could get if he hada 
national name. 


“The real successful dealers in 
rent-a-car locate their rental oper- 
ations separate from the dealer- 
ship, even if it’s just next-door. 
They make sure the two compa- 
nies are completely divorced from 
each other, except when it comes 
to giving the dealership’s used car 
department first call when the 
rental cars are ready for resale. 

“Perhaps more importantly, 
though, successful dealers in rent- 
a-car give their new businesses 
the help and attention that any 
business deserves. They don’t 
treat it like a step-child, they don’t 
go into it blind, and they don’t hire 
people to run it who have no idea of 
what the business demands. They 
treat it with respect, because they real- 
ize the kind of profit center it can 
be, and what it can mean in terms 
of providing first-rate previously 
owned cars to the used car lot.” 

The dealer who signs on with 
Budget, Belzberg says, gets the 
benefit of national and local adver- 
tising, public relations, a national 
reservation system, a credit card 
system, on-going promotions, as- 
sistance in acquiring insurance, 
assistance in acquiring automo- 
biles at the right time at the right 
price, etc., and, help in disposing of 
those automobiles. 

“We provide our licensees witha 
source of insurance at the most 
competitive rates,” Belzberg says. 
“We can’t and don’t insist that 
they take it, but we give them an 
alternative, and at least they 
learn, that way, what is competi- 
tive. We give them advice on the 
kinds of insurance they should 
have at different fleet levels—we 
have experts on hand for that pur- 
pose—and in cases where insu- 
rance dries up, or when the market 
is poor for insurance, at least our 
people know they’re not out in the 
cold. 

“We also advise our franchisees 
to the best of our ability on the 
right kinds of cars to put into their 
fleet, the right mix, the right price 
range, when to take advantage of 
those rebates, and so on.” 

There is, of course, a price for all 
this. Typically, though not always, 
the new franchisee is levied a fran- 
chise fee (some companies’ subur- 
ban points are noted exceptions), 


and fees range from about $5,000 
to $100,000 or better, depending 
on the company and the market in- 
volved. Thereafter, most rental 
companies regularly charge about 
seven percent on the franchisee’s 
gross revenue. 

Surprisingly, despite the many 
ties that exist between the typical 
rent-a-car company and its licen- 
sees, the dealer/franchise seems, 
in most cases, to have a large 
amount of latitude. “We have an 
advertising agreement with 
Ford,” Budget’s Belzberg says, 
“but that agreement is not im- 
posed on the licensee. He’s free to 
advertise any car he wants. We 
want him, of course, to carry Ford 
products, and we feel he will, but 
only if it suits his purpose.” 

Ajax’s agreement is also with 
Ford, and Barrier says he “insists” 
his franchisees have a “represen- 
tative number” of the automobiles 
on hand. Bruce Wallace, however, 
an Ajax dealer in Phoenix, AZ and 
the head of Scott Toyota as well, 
explains that while he has agreed 
to have Ford cars available and 
does carry them, he does not em- 
phasize them when building his 
fleet and is not obliged to. 

There seems to be similar am- 
bivilence on the part of the rent-a- 
car companies in the area of rates. 
In short, the companies utilize the 
phrase, “.. . at participating loca- 
tions...” extremely well. Says 
Belzberg, “We advise our franchi- 
sees on what a suitable price 
might be, but if he says, ‘Listen; I 
want to charge so much, these are 
what my costs are,’ he’s a free 
agent, and the one thing we don’t 
do is get involved with fixing 
prices in concrete. We run spec- 
ials, of course, but again, we don’t 
advise him to participate if it’s not 
in his best interest. 

“We, first of all, request infor- 
mation from the licensees on what 
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Attractive off-airport rent-a-car offices such as this one are garnering a big slice of the cost-conscious market. 


they think the right price struc- 
ture is, and the majority generally 
come within a certain range, and 
we advertise accordingly. But an 
individual franchise has its prerog- 
atives.” 

A dealer thinking about enter- 
ing the rental business in a rather 
cautious way in order to minimize 
the pain of any subsequent crash 
can exercise his prerogative and get 
into it via the factories. Some of 
the rent-a-car companies main- 
tain this is “not really getting into 
the rental business,” and there is a 
great deal of difference in the 
method of approach, but GM, Ford 
and Chrysler, to name three, are 
all apparently committed to that 
approach, and dealers AX has 
talked to are pleased with the re- 
sults they’ve achieved with it. 

Says Milwaukee’s Buzz Doer- 
ing, “Under the DRAC (Chrysler) 
program that I’m in, the factory 
provides the insurance, they pro- 
vide the financing, and the in- 
surance is reasonable—approxi- 
mately $35 per car per month for 
extremely full coverage. They also 
provide promo materials, and they 
even pay half of my Yellow Pages 
ad. I’ve been with them 10 years, 
and I'd have to say I’m very satis- 
fied.” 


Doering says he wonders 
whether or how often a non-air- 
port location can justify the ex- 
pense a dealer incurs as a rent-a- 
car franchisee. He doesn’t pay any 
part of his profits to DRAC, and 
yet he feels the program is good 
enough to allow him to attract and 
service the market he’s chosen to 
go after. 

“Our car rentals,” he says, “are 
geared toward neighborhood trade 
people who need an extra car for a 
short period of time—perhaps an 
extra client comes into town or a 
friend—whatever. Our lease fleet 
produces an awful lot of that kind 
of daily rental traffic.” (The leas- 
ing operation is housed on a differ- 
ent floor, but in the same building 
as the daily rental corporation, 
just a few miles from the Doering 
dealership.) 

In discussing the pitfalls neo- 
phytes and even veterans in the 
business sometimes can fall into, 
Doering says he and other dealers 
have to be very careful in screen- 
ing customers. 

“We first of all verify address 
and phone number and employ- 
ment, and we try to find out the 
purpose of the rental. You could 
say, in fact, that our auto daily 
rental is rather a controlled type of 
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business: we often use our rental 
cars for our lease customers when 
they are in service or in the body 
shop. And we prefer to rent to peo- 
ple we know or at least neighbor- 
hood people.” 

Doering believes renting trucks 
is considerably different. “It’s a 
very easy business,” he says, “from 
the standpoint of credit and collec- 
tion, simply because nobody rents 
a truck to race it, or impress his 
girlfriend, or steal it. People usu- 
ally rent trucks for some utilitar- 
ian purpose, so you usually don’t 
have the problems you do with 
cars. 

“In truck rental, we rent to any- 
body who comes in off the street, 
and we’re very aggressive. With 
cars, we take a much safer route.” 

Doering feels that dealers in the 
leasing business should be in the 
daily rental business as well, part 
of his rationale being, “It rounds 
out the full service that an auto- 
mobile dealer offers.” That view is 
consistent with those of others we 
talked to in the industry, yet many 
of pur contacts regard the leasing 
and daily rental businesses as 
very, very different. 

“Leasing, to me,” says Bruce 
Wallace, “is car selling, really. 
One of the experts in the field has 


How your MPG Car Rental 


franchise can manufacture 
our own used cats...and 
uild a new profit center 


for your dealership at the 


same time. 


Manufacture Your 
Own Used Cars. 


You already know about the shortage of 
good used cars. Here's how you can end the 
shortage: operate an MPG Car Rental 
franchise and supply a steady stream of cars to 
your used car lot. 

, Every one will be a current model, high 
mpg, low mileage car—the kind of merchan- 
dise that represents high grosses on your front 
line. MPG believes in selling fleet cars before 12 
months. It works! A sure cure for sticker 
shock! 


A New Profit Center. 


Best of all, you will have already realized a 
profit on those cars from rentals. 

An MPG Car Rental franchise adds another 
profit center to your dealership. A profit center 
that’s under your complete control. 

This adds up to more profits. If you own a 
dealership, you're already rich—at least by 
comparison with most people. So MPG Car 
Rental can’t promise to make you rich... we 
give you the opportunity to get richer. 


Make Better Use 
of Your Money. 


By diversifying into car rental, you: 
* gain financial leverage without the heavy 
fixed investment a dealership requires 


* capitalize on your already-established lines 
of credit for financing cars. 


If you're a bottom line kind of guy, you'll 
love MPG Car Rental. 


Why MPG? 

Because of Jules Lederer. He's the 
man behind the success of Budget 
Rent-A-Car. He started it in 1960 
and built it into a giant. When 
he left in 1973, a great many 
of his franchise owners had 
become wealthy men. (\ 

Now he’s doing the \ 
whole thing again with 
MPG Car Rental. And you 
can be part of it. 

Jules Lederer knows the public 
wants fuel efficient cars—so MPG 


only rents high mpg cars. Every car in : 


N 


the fleet gets a guaranteed 25 mpg. And this 


guarantee is passed on to the customer. 


The manufacturers are spending 900 million 
dollars talking about the “mpg” of their cars. 
And MPG Car Rental gains additional recog- 
nition with every mention of “mpg.” 

Exclusive area franchises are being offered 
now in the top markets in the U.S. and 
Canada. MPG Car Rental is just one year old | 
and already growing fast. Hurry, get all the 
details today. 


Call Now. | 


Once you hear Jules tell you the MPG Car Rental “secret to success,” then 

the selling stops—and the buying begins. | | 
Call Jules Lederer today. It could be the most richly rewarding call you'll 

ever make. 


MPG Car Rental, Inc. 


6000 Sepulveda Blvd., Van Nuys, CA 91411 (213) 781-5566 


termed it, I believe, ‘an alternate 
way of financing a car.’ We ap- 
proach it with that thought in 
mind, but the rental customer is a 
different bird altogether.” 

Wallace, as a car renter located 
in a vacation-spot city, is of the 
opinion that rent-a-car dealers 
need the national recognition com- 
panies such as Avis bring. “Many 
people renting from us,” he says, 
“are in the area for the first time or 
are at least renting here for the first 
time, and to be attracted to us, 
they usually need to know our 
name before they get here, being 
off-airport as we are. 

“All the promotion makes it ad- 
vantageous for us to be with our 


speaking, we will put a little 
larger car (on the road) than what 
the average public is driving, and 
the reason for that is, if a person 
uses a car one day a week or month, 
the differential (in the gas 
mileage) is not as severe or criti- 
cal. So, it is more important for us 
to have cars that satisfy a broad 
stroke. A car that satisifes the 
needs of six people will also satisfy 
the needs of two. The reverse, how- 
ever, is something else again. 
“Most rental companies tend 
now to include the whole spectrum 
of sizes in their fleets, and they are 
also tending more and more, to 
stock station wagons and larger 
cars in order to satisfy people who 


“We call for our dealers 
to carry current- and 
previous-year cars, but 
that is flexible.” 


particular rent-a-car company 
—so does the national reservation 
service—and being with them 
enables us to participate in some 
one-way rentals.” 

Some of the larger rent-a-car 
companies do not get into franchis- 
ing very extensively, and Budget, 
who does, says that most of its air- 
port locations, especially in the 
large metropolitan areas, are 
taken. But supposedly,much of the 
future growth in rental is going to 
occur in the hinterlands—the re- 
sult of special needs brought on by 
the diminishing number of cars 
purchased by each family. 

That is why, increasingly, na- 
tional rental fleets are concentrat- 
ing not just on fuel efficiency, but 
also, on more and more specialized 
vehicles. The family that owns a 
one-year-old Chevette, for in- 
stance, might want to go on a driv- 
ing vacation two states removed 
and take the kids, the golf clubs, 
and maybe even the camping gear. 
They are going to need a rental 
car, and likewise, so will the 
economy car owner who plans to do 
some medium-light hauling over 
the weekend. The rent-a-car com- 
panies want to make sure both will 
be accommodated. 


Says Belzberg, “Generally 


need them for vacations and other 
casual purposes. We have, for ex- 
ample, about 3,500 Lincolns in our 
national fleet for the first time.” 

By way of comparison, MPG Car 
Rental, Inc., does not. Headed by 
Jules Lederer, the man who 
founded Budget only to sell it to 
Transamerica Corp. in 1968, MPG 
is one of a number of companies 
looking to eke out a certain per- 
centage of the market by doing 
something different. MPG’s angle 
is renting only automobiles that 
do better than 25 miles per gallon, 
and like several others, doing it 
cheaply by Specializing in lower 
overhead, off-airport locations. 

Lederer started his new enter- 
prise not quite a year ago, and so 
far has just 10 locations. But he is 
offering franchise areas at $50,000 
a throw, the idea being that the 
franchise owner can then sell 
point locations at a suggested 
price of $5,000 each. 

Under Lederer’s set-up, the 
dealer pays a fee of 6 percent on 
his gross revenue, and on top of 
that, another 11% percent for ad- 
vertising, which MPG matches. 
MPG helps the dealer ascertain 
what each car costs per month and 
per day, and it likewise helps the 
dealer determine what his daily 
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break-even point is, and it monitors 
the situation via a weekly contro 
report. ; 

Lederer says a dealer doesnt 
need to gear up with a lot of people, 
and he says the way to start is to 
start small. “A car rental opera 
tion,” he says, “doesn’t have t0 
start with a big plant. A blacktop 
lot, a gas tank and pump, a sig? 
and a 300- or 400-square-foot office 
often will do. If you have a problem 
with the cars, remember they are 
under warranty.” 

Like MPG, Ajax started very 
small, but 12 years later, it 15 
ranked, on at least one list, as the 
seventh-largest company W1 
about 150 locations. Basically, 
Barrier has done it by undercut- 
ting the prices of the big four 
(Hertz, Avis, National an 
Budget) and by initiating a con 
scientious campaign against 
“counter fits.” ’ 

“We’re a discounter,” Barrier 
proclaims, “and in the atmosphere 
of today, with today’s cost of living: 
people are looking for bargains: 
When I started, it wasn’t fashion- 
able for a businessman to shop 
around. But now, we have an edu- 
cated public, and companies 1° 
longer attach paying big dollars to 
prestige. They no longer automatl- 
cally balk at just a little inconven- 
ience. That’s where we come in. 

Barrier says that, actually, he 
believes a customer often can be 00 
his way faster with Ajax service. 
Rather than being left to handle 
the traffic and confusion so pre 
valent in so many airports, the 
customer can be taken away from 
all that by the Ajax van, and 
placed in his rental in a matter 0 
minutes. 

“Our reservation system is open 
24 hours a day just like the big 
boys,’ ” Barrier says, “and we're 
connected to the computers ° 
Western Airlines and U.S. Air 8° 
they can book reservations for us: 
We're also with American, a 
Northwest Orient, and PSA an 
several others. We’re in the Yel- 
low Pages, the in-flight maga 
zines, and where it’s allowed, we 
have advertisements or signs i? 
the airports. When an airline pas* 
enger picks up his baggage, chaD- 
ces are he'll see a sign that say®> 
‘Save 30% over Hertz,’ or whatever: 

“It’s beginning to prove out that 
ifa rent-a-car system has the repU- 

(Continued on page 
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“The more gas Costs, the more customers 


want Cruise-Master. 


e’re toy ey K35 on 
ast.” 


50% more cars this year than 


R. E. Korte, Jr.. Ray Korte Chevrolet. Scottsdale, Arizona 


“Drivers in this wide-open country puta 
lot of miles on their cars just in everyday 
driving.” Chevrolet dealer R. E. Korte 
states emphatically. “Cruise C ontrol 
helps them keep speeds down to legal, 
gas-saving levels. The resume feature 
introduced this year also has made 
factory cruise more popular.” 
AC Cruise Control is 
specifically engineered for 


AC Spark Plug Division, Ge 
1300 North Dort Highway, 


a poe tee a 


neral Motors Corporation 


the GM car or truck on which it is factory 
installed. It helps sell in-stock cars 
because of its popularity and the fact that 
it can add to the resale value of the 
vehicle, as shown in the N.A.D.A. Used 
Car Guide, Red Book and Kelley Blue 
Book. Order K35 on all your full-size, 
intermediate and compact 
models for stock and set the 
pace inprofitable optionsales! 


Flint, Michigan 48556 
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7 he bumper sticker read “T’ll 


cherish my Mercedes ‘til 
TUEV us do part.” The Mercedes 
had just passed me on the Auto- 
bahn between Frankfurt and 
Hamburg while I was traveling at 
about 100 m.p.h. in my new 
380SL. (I say “about” because my 
“American Spec” speedometer 
stopped at 85 m.p.h.) Having just 
arrived in Germany, I didn’t un- 
derstand the bumper sticker. 
TUEV sounded like “death” to me. 

Once in Hamburg, I inquired 
through a friend what TUEV was 
all about. In English, it stands for 
Technical Testing Club. Licensed 
by the German government and 
for years the most powerful auto- 
mobile testing club, TUEV—or 
rather, its inspections—deter- 
mines if a car can still be driven as 
is, or if it needs to be repaired in 
order to be relicensed. Sometimes, 
its inspections can even, in effect, 
proclaim “death” to the automo- 
bile. My friend doesn’t like TUEV. 

TUEV today is one of four li- 
censed, but independent testing 
clubs in Germany that test every 
motor vehicle in the country. After 
the car passes the inspection, a 
dated sticker becomes part of the 
rear license plate and thereby 
makes the car legally driveable. 

I just had to witness this testing 
procedure. I went to TUEV in 
Hamburg and asked if I could see 
for myself how the testing is done. 
The first thing I learned was, the 
“customer” does not make an ap- 
pointment; he must simply wait 
his turn. Owners in the waiting 
room did not seem to like this 
place, or the “officials.” But then, I 
had been told this in advance. 

As I went over to one of the in- 
spection stalls equipped with a 


Douglas Eickhoff 


hoist, a two-year-old Audi was be- 
ing driven in by a somewhat ner- 
vous owner. The overhead garage 
door closed automatically and 
quietly. 

A test official greeted the driver 
with a smile and guided him and 
his car onto the hoist. The owner 
looked surprised when he realized 
he was part of the test, obliged to 
remain inside the car. “Would you 
please turn on the parking lights?” 
was only the beginning. 

All lights were tested, including 
the headlight aim. Brakes were 
tested visually and disc calibers 
were measured. Wipers, washers, 
washer solvent and washer aim 
were all checked, as were the 
shock absorbers, the exhaust sys- 
tem, the glass, the proper locking 
and adjustment of doors, the tires, 
and the complete steering linkage. 
An exhaust analysis was also per- 
formed, and all data were re- 
corded. 

Then—with a special hammer, 
the testing technician checked for 
rust on the frame. Finally, the 
seatbelts were examined, and 
then, a final questions was asked: 
“Do you have a complete first-aid 
kit?” The nervous driver an- 
swered, “I do.” 

With that, the official stuck, onto 
the rear license plate, the little 
round sticker that read, “Good ‘til 
June of 83.” The owner of the Audi 
smiled, somewhat as if he had just 
passed a blood test. He paid his 
bill, thanked the inspector, got in- 
to his car, buckled up, and left. The 
inspection had taken about an 
hour. 

The driver must have felt the 
procedure wasn’t that bad, after he 
received a clean bill of health. But 
if anything had been found wrong, 


the owner would have had to have 
repaired it at a servicing garage of 
his choice, and he would have then 
had to return again for certifica- 
tion. The rule is simple: ifthe car is 
not safe, it is not driven! 

I questioned my friend again as 
to why he doesn’t like TUEV. 
“Well,” he explained, “I lost my 
VW bug to them a couple of years 
ago. I was in love with my bug. It 
had been faithful to me for over 
90,000 miles. Oh, I had replaced 
the brakes several times, the 
muffler about every 18 months, 
and I had a clutch overhaul once, 
but all in all, it was good to 
me—until TUEV. I was not aware 
of any problems. The usual oil 
leaks, sure—but other than that, 
the car was running fine. It would 
still do 70 on the Autobahn. 

“My bug was put up in the air at 
TUEV, and they showed me the 
frame part that holds the front ax- 
le. It was paper thin. Rust was all 
over the place—she had gotten old. 
To fix her up would have been too 
expensive. So, I was given the 
choice—but I scrapped my bug.” 

My friend may find it difficult to 
speak kindly of a procedure that 
forced him to do away with his 
prized possession, but deep down, 
he knows that procedure—just 
maybe—saved his life. Cars are 
being kept longer and longer these 
days, and as people in the service 
business who know what the con- 
sequences of poor maintenance 
can be, maybe we ought to think 
about what an intensive nation- 
wide procedure such as TUEV 
could mean in this country to peo- 
ple like my friend. 

It might keep them—and all of 
us—driving around town just a lit- 
tle while longer. -E 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Douglas Eickhoff, General Manager, Knauz Continental Cars. All comments or questions pertaining to these columns 


should be addressed to: Douglas Eickhoff, Knauz Continental Cars, 1044 N. Western Ave., Lake Forest, IL 60045. 
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If you’re looking for a salesperson’s compensation package 
that will keep everyone on your staff happy, you can forget it. 
Such a plan doesn’t exist on this earth. But, there are other 
ways tosatisfy your showroom sellers . . . if you know how. 
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nce upon a time, there The way this dealer always en- 

was a salty old dealer _visioned it, his dream compensa- 

who liked to tell about arecurring tion plan would have the best clos- 
dream he’d been having for years. _ ers in the business banging on his 
“One day,” the old-timer would front door for a job. The package 
always begin, “I’m going to track would be so good, his sales people 
down this dream of mine: I’m go- would be climbing over each oth- 
ing to find the perfect pay plan for _er’s back to take the next “up,” and 
auto and truck salesmen.” they wouldn’t be able to wait for 
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the workday to begin so they could 
get busy calling prospects. This 
particular compensation plan 
would be so constructed, it would 
spark the desired level of sales- 
man excitement without whittling 
down the net profit line on the 
monthly statement. The black ink 
on the old dealer’s ledgers would 
only get thicker. No one would ev- 
er leave him, ’til they were ready 
for that big deal in the sky. 


ell, the old dealer nev- 
er found that pay plan 
he was seeking, and finally, he 
himself went to join the staff of 
that great celestial dealership. To 
his amazement, when he reported 
to his eternal place of business, he 
found all the heavenly salespeople 
reacting just the way he had al- 
ways imagined earthly salespeo- 
ple would under his elusive pay 
plan. At first he was confused, but 
quickly, he got the point: If you’re 
looking for a single compensation 
plan to solve all your sales staff 
problems, forget it! One doesn’t ex- 
ist this side of the pearly gates. 

The point and the moral, in fact, 
hasn’t detered America’s dealers 
from trying out a galaxy of comp 
plans in their search for the per- 
fect one. A recently conducted sur- 
vey of successful dealers’ sales pay 
plans proves that point. The study 
revealed more differing types of 
plans than you could shake a 
pocket calculator at. In fact, the 
survey responses were so varied 
and so seemingly unrelated, the 
whole project is on the verge of be- 
ing shelved because statisticians 
working on it have decided it’s 
“uncorrelatable.” 

Why is it so difficult to devise a 
plan that will attract, motivate 
and retain the best people? And 
what are dealers doing to compen- 
sate their car-sellers until the per- 
fect plan comes along? In an at- 
tempt to answer these questions, 
E talked with a noted authority 
on dealership personnel matters, 
and also a number of dealers, gen- 
eral managers and sales managers 
at dealerships in and around a 
large East Coast metropolitan 
area. 

Since a number of dealers con- 
tacted would talk about their com- 
pensation plans only if they re- 


mained anonymous, no dealers or 
dealerships are being identified. 

The personnel consultant who 
assisted us is Dr. Herbert Green- 
berg, president of Personality Dy- 
namics, Inc., of Princeton, NJ. He 
has been professionally linked 
with the auto industry for nearly a 
quarter century, consulting with 
dealer clients primarily in the 
area of evaluation and selection of 
dealership personnel. Many deal- 
ers rely heavily on his Automotive 
Personality Inventory (API) test- 
ing system when considering ap- 
plicants for dealership positions. 

Greenberg’s extensive work 
with franchised car dealers 
around the nation has convinced 
him that the search for the perfect 
pay plan is futile. 

“I know there are companies a 
dealer can invite in that will say, 
‘O.K., Mr.Dealer, here is the mag- 
ic plan that will work! ” says 
Greenberg, “and my response to 
that is, ‘Nonsense!’ There is no 
magic plan....QOne hundred of 
the top compensation consultants 
in the world are not going to come 
up with one pay plan that’s going 
to be correct for everybody on 
board.” 

Why does Greenberg feel so 
strongly that this is so? Simply be- 
cause a plan that might turn one 
salesperson on could leave the 
next salesperson completely cold. 

Salespeople with strong “ego 
drive,” Greenberg says, people 
who love the thrill of the sales 
“hunt,” people who have a gnaw- 
ing hunger to close deals, are moti- 
vated by the type of pay plan that 
offers big up-front payout incen- 
tives. “These people want you to 
guarantee no limit on their in- 
come,” he says. “They’ll sell a ton 
for you, but they want to be well- 
paid for doing it.” 

On the other hand, an individu- 
al with very little ego drive, 
Greenberg says—one who none- 
theless might do a good job retain- 
ing and servicing customers 
—won’t be motivated the same 
way. 

“This type of person,” he insists, 
“will be much more motivated by 
security, by bonuses, by being told 
you love him, by little rewards ev- 
ery quarter and things like that.” 


Keeping these differences in 
people in mind, Greenberg sug- 
gests that to design a compensa- 
tion plan appropriate to a particu- 
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lar dealership, the dealer should 
know the nature of the people 
working for him, and be aware of 
each individual’s motivations. 

Since one of the prime objectives 
of a pay plan is to attract salespeo- 
ple to a dealership, Greenberg 
says the first thing a dealer should 
do when designing a new compen- 
sation plan is to define exactly 
what type of person he’s looking 
for. Then he should come up witha 
package that will turn on that type 
of individual. 

“If you’re looking for hungry 
salespeople,” he explains, “then a 
base—even a decent salary—with 
10 percent annual increases isn’t 
going to attract them very much. 
But if you’re looking for a solid, 
service kind of salesperson, you’re 
probably going to have to buy him 
security. You'll have to give hima 
good base with bonuses for re- 
peats and things like that. Sure, 
he might be interested in rewards, 
but he’ll be more interested in 
good bottom-end security. He 
probably won’t be looking for the 
big glory money on the outside.” 


discussion with one 

=Jdealer who runs a 
semi-rural business in our survey 
area proved to be a good illustra- 
tion of what Greenberg is talking 
about. 

“Since I’m a neighborhood deal- 
er,” our contact says, “I have to be 
very careful about how I sell my 
cars. I can’t knock one customer in 
the ditch and take him for $1,500 
and then give the next guy a $100- 
over-invoice deal....The word 
gets around too fast. For this rea- 
son, I have to have a more low-key 
type of salesman. But in order for 
this type of guy to make a liveable 
wage, and in order to take the 
pressure off him, I put him on a 
straight salary, plus a few bo- 
nuses.” 

Most of the other sources we 
talked with, however, (particular- 
ly those in more heavily populated 
areas) said they used some sort of 
draw and commission plan that 
tended to promote the more hard- 
closing tactics. 

No matter what type of salesper- 
son a dealership strives to attract, 
it usually ends up with a combina- 


tion of hard-hitters and low- 
keyers on its staff. What’s the best 
way for a dealer to motivate such 
divergent personalities and get 
the most out of the whole staff? 
Greenberg’s suggestion is one that 
surprises and apparently unset- 
tles most dealers: you do it with a 
number of different pay plans, and 
match up the right kind of person 
with the right kind of plan. 

“T couldn’t do that at my store,” 
says one general manager at a 
large (2,000 new car sales a year) 
suburban dealership. “I'd have no- 
thing but trouble with my sales 
staff. There’d be dissension all 
over the place.” 

The majority of the other deal- 
ers saw it that way, too. 

Dealer reluctance to embrace a 
multiple-pay-plan system doesn’t 
startle Greenberg. He knows it’s 
difficult for dealers to accept at 
first glance, but he still contends it 
can pay off with increased sales 
and more motivated employees. 

“Differing pay plans are not ea- 
sy,” he admits, “and it’s not a sim- 
ple solution, because dealers have 
to really get to know their sales- 
people, they have to make a deci- 
sion about the kind of people they 
sincerely want, and then they have 
to design pay plans that will at- 
tract and motivate those people.” 

How does the noted personnel 
consultant counter dealer argu- 
ments that a variety of pay plans 
in the same showroom would fos- 
ter unrest among the salespeople? 
He says dealers have to get each 
individual salesperson involved in 
the process. 

“You talk it over with your peo- 
ple .... You give them the alter- 
natives available. You let them 
know the amount of money each 
plan pays at the beginning, and 
you let them know about the op- 
portunities they have out front. 

“T know this sounds difficult, but 
if you understand what each sales- 
person is really like and know 
what motivates him, you can 
share that knowledge with the 
person and work out a pay plan 
that will be beneficial to both of 
you.” 

Obviously, points out Green- 
berg, there has to be an inverse re- 
lationship between the amount of 
money that is guaranteed and the 
number of incentive opportunities 
available. The more security of- 
fered, the fewer opportunities 


available. 

“You can’t pay salespeople 
$30,000 a year guaranteed and al- 
so give them the upper-end oppor- 
tunity to make $100,000. They 
just can’t have it both ways,” he 


says. 


n talking with Green- 
berg, one gets the dis- 
tinct impression that he believes 
too many dealers are uninformed 
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IT’S WHAT’S UP FRONT THAT 
COUNTS AND You'll give 
customers what they need 
up-front when you specify Bee 
Line Aligners. From the 
smallest car to the largest 
highway truck, Bee Line has 
the equipment to do a better 
alignment. 


You'll benefit from Bee Line 


AUTOMOTIVE ALIGNMENT 


about the way their people are 
paid. This can be remedied, how- 
ever, by the dealer personally re- 
viewing his compensation plans 
on an annual basis. 

“Many dealers don’t know what 
their pay plans are and they don’t 
know what their people are mak- 
ing under those pay plans,” he 
says emphatically. “That’s why I 
think they should damn well sit 
down and review them.” 

Greenberg advocates such a re- 
view once every model year. Just 
before announcement time is a 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A NEW APPROACH FOR MAKING MORE PROFITABLE 
USE OF AVAILABLE SPACE. 


equipment by building a more 
profitable alignment business 
and Bee Line equipment 
grows with your needs... 
does not become obsolete. 
Available in pit models or 
drive-ons, Bee Line utilizes 
less space. 

Whatever your requirements, 
Bee Line has the equipment 
to meet your needs. 


For more information contact: 


BeeLine@ co. 


PO. Box 709 Bettendorf, lowa 52722 
Phone (319) 332-4066 
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How To Save Taxes With A Variable Annuity 


f you are looking to earn 

high interest, and yet defer 

taxes on that income, you 
might consider a variable annuity 
that invests in a money market 
fund. Variable annuities, a new 
twist on a long-standing insurance 
product, combine an annuity with 
one or more funds in a mutual fund 
group and permit you to switch 
among certain funds in the group 
as your investment needs change. 

While these annuities may be 
invested in several types of mutu- 
al funds, including stock funds or 
bond funds, the big interest these 
days is in money market funds 
that invest in short-term securi- 
ties such as U.S. Treasury bills 
and bank certificates of deposit. 
The reason: By combining an an- 
nuity with a money market fund, 
which are offering safety and at- 
tractive yields, investors can earn 
high interest and still defer taxes 
on the income until the money is 
taken out. 

In addition, money market an- 
nuities have been earning a return 
that roughly approximates the in- 
flation rate, so they also allow an 
investor to preserve the purchas- 
ing power of his nest egg. 


Insurance Product 


You get the tax deferral because 
an annuity is an insurance prod- 
uct, and the income it produces 
(except for long-term capital 
gains) is not taxed until it is paid 
out. If you leave the money un- 
touched until retirement, when 
your tax bracket is presumably 
lower, the taxes owed on the an- 
nuity earnings should also be low- 


er. In the meantime, you get the 
benefit of tax-defferd compound- 
ing as the untaxed interest earns 
more untaxed interest. 

Variable annuities are sold by 
insurance companies and broker- 


age firms, and, as with all insur- 
ance products, each annuity plan 


must be approved for sale on a 
state-by-state basis. When you 
buy a variable annuity, you speci- 
fy which fund or funds you want it 
tied to. Your return is not fixed 
and guaranteed as with a regular 
fixed-rate annuity. Instead, your 
earnings are based on how the 
fund performs. Typically, you can 
switch your investment from one 
fund to another within the group 
at no cost and without losing the 
tax deferral. 

Many variable annuities levy no 
sales commission when you buy. 
The minimum investment might 
range from $1,000 to $5,000, and 
sometimes you can make subse- 
quent investments in amounts as 
low as $10. Most plans charge a 
$25 to $35 yearly fee plus an annu- 
al management fee of 1 to 11% per- 
cent of your assets. 


Redemption Charge 


In addition, most plans have a 
redemption charge if money is 
withdrawn in the first six or eight 
years. After that, there is no 
penalty for withdrawals. 

When you are ready, most plans 
permit you to take your money out 
in one lump sum—at which time, 
you must pay taxes on all the earn- 
ings—or you can opt to receive 
monthly annuity payments guar- 
anteed for life. 


You can take out all or part of 
the principle at any time without 
taxation because you have already 
paid income taxes on that money. 


So, for instance, if you put $10,000 
in the annuity, you could with- 
draw that sum to pay college bills. 
Only when you take out more than 
you put in are withdrawals taxable. 

Obviously, the longer you leave 
your money in the annuity, the 
greater the tax-deferred accumu- 
lation. For example, if you put 
$10,000 in an annuity that earns 
an average net rate of 10 percent 
annually, after 10 years, your an- 
nuity would be worth more than 
$27,100 and, after 20 years, al- 
most $73,900. If you put the same 
$10,000 in a taxable investment, 
such as a money market fund, and 
it earns an average of 11 percent a 
year and your tax bracket is 30 
percent, you would only have 
around $21,600 in 10 years and 
some $46,600 in 20 years. 


IRS Rulings 


The appeal of the variable an- 
nuity is obvious. However, you 
should be aware that the Internal 
Revenue Service is scrutinizing 
these plans to determine if they 
should retain their tax-deferred 
status. Last year, the IRS ruled 
that so-called “saver annui- 
ties’—annuities combined with 
savings certificates offered by 
thrift institutions—did not qualify 
for tax deferral. The IRS con- 
tended investors owned both the 
underlying savings certificates 
and the annuities, and so annual 
interest on the certificates is taxa- 
ble. (Continued on page 36) 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for HE by Bill Waters, Director of Marketing Services with Merrill Lych, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Reader comments and inquiries 
should be sent to: “Money Sense,” automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102 
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t has never been easy to run 

a business successfully dur- 

ing adverse economic condi- 
tions, and these days are especial- 
ly trying. Inflation, interest, com- 
petition—the obstacles often seem 
insurmountable. But dealers don’t 
need to spend precious time brood- 
ing over circumstances beyond 
their control when there are some 
actions that can be taken to boost 
business. 

For years, NADA’s Sales Trak 
program has been helping dealer- 
ships of all sizes increase traffic 
and sales through an active pro- 
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/Making the most 
ur sales team’s 


gram of prospecting, follow-up, 
and time management. Sales Trak 
provides dealers with an individu- 
alized work plan for improving the 
performance of the sales depart- 
ment. Together with the dealer, 
Sales Trak consultants assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
sales team, and develop a set of 
daily operating controls and 
guidelines for maximizing sales. 

In this interview with A, Sales 
Trak consultants discuss the sales 
process and share some insights 
into creating opportunities during 
bad times and good times. 

®: Last year certainly was a dif- 
ficult one for automobile dealers. 
What kinds of changes have deal- 
ers been making in response to the 
new challenges? 

ST: One of the areas where deal- 
ers have made great strides is cost 
control. Dealers have been pulling 
the reins hard on expenses in order 
to keep costs at a minimum. Some 
dealers have also improved the op- 


eration of their service and parts 
departments and are realizing 
more profits from those areas. In- 
terest in developing leasing and 
fleet business has grown as well. 

ZE: What steps have been taken 
specifically in the sales depart- 
ment? 

ST:More time is being spent on 
inventory control because of the 
extraordinarily high floor-plan- 
ning rates dealers have been fac- 
ing. And many dealers have insti- 
tuted prospecting programs to 
reach out to potential customers. 

7E: But isn’t prospecting already 
a common practice? 

ST: Unfortunately, prospecting 
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has become somewhat of a lost art. 
Most salesmen would tell you that 
they already know how to build a 
prospect network, use service 
lanes, and follow up contacts, but 
few pursue any of these leads on a 
regular basis. Most salesmen are 
turned off by the idea of prospect- 
ing for one reason: They get poor 
results. Our experience has shown 
that regular prospecting by a 
salesman can generate a lot of bus- 
iness. We have also found that a 
prospect who is attracted to a deal- 
ership by a salesman’s prospecting 
efforts is more likely to buy than a 
walk-in customer. And one of the 
beauties of prospecting is it doesn’t 
cost the dealer any working capi- 
tal. 

7E: What is the most effective 
method of prospecting? 

ST: The most effective method 
of prospecting is the one that 


sale. A recent NADA study found 
that only 10 percent of all automo- 
bile buyers are ever contacted 
again. Most salesmen adopt the at- 
titude that after a customer buys a 
car he or she will be out of the 
market for a long time, and that 
it’s not worth the extra time and 
effort to stay in touch. An inde- 
pendent study found, however, 
that 22 percent of all current auto- 
mobile purchasers will buy anoth- 
er vehicle within 12 months or 
have a family member who will do 
so. Experience indicates that sa- 
lesmen who do follow 
up on a regular basis get a high 
percentage of these sales as well as 
a lot of referral business from loyal 
customers. One thing is certain: 
Without follow-up, there is no cus- 
tomer loyalty to the salesman or 
the dealership. 

AE: Don’t most dealerships al- 


“Too often, salesmen forget 
that the customer probably 
isn't familiar with the 
car and its features.” 


————— ees 


works best for you. There is a lot 
more to successful prospecting 
than making 25 cold phone calls a 
day or mailing out 100 post cards 
each week. Salesmen need to rec- 
ognize their strengths and capital- 
ize on them. Some persons have a 
real knack for making cold calls; 
others could make calls all day 
long and not land a single pros- 
pect. Perhaps the salesman who 
lacks confidence on the phone 
would do well talking to customers 
on the service dock early in the 
morning. This is a way to generate 
good will and build rapport with 
someone who sooner or later is go- 
ing to be in the market for a car 
again. 

ZE: What else can a dealer do to 
improve productivity? 

ST: One practice that deserves a 
lot more attention is owner follow- 
up. A dealership has within its 
records hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of potential customers. Yet 
few salesmen ever contact their 
customers again after the initial 


ready have some kind of owner fol- 
low-up program in operation? 

ST: Many dealers believe they 
have a system for customer follow- 
up, but on closer examination you 
rarely find one that functions with 
any consistency. This is true even 
for those dealerships that invest 
thousands of dollars in formal fol- 
low-up programs provided by out- 
side vendors. In this type of sys- 
tem, the customer receives a com- 
mercially prepared _ mailing, 
which should be followed by a tele- 
phone call from the salesman. The 
problem is the salesman usually 
neglects to make the call. Any 
mailing that is not followed by a 
personal contact of some kind is in- 
effective at best. 

E: What other problems do 
Sales Trak consultants confront? 

ST: One area we concentrate on 
is the way the salesman handles 
the customer. This is not to say 
that salesmen don’t already do a 
good job, but we have identified 
some components of the selling 
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process that need some polish. 
Most salesmen we work with are 
adept when it comes to price nego- 
tiation, for instance, but often- 
times negligent in some of the ba- 
sics that should precede negotia- 
tion. Many salesmen lose a sale at 
the moment of first contact. Too 
many approach customers with an 
introductory, “May I help you?” 
and are greeted with an automatic 
reply, “No, I’m just looking.” 
Salesmen should make a habit of 
getting to know the customer on a 
first-name basis and finding out as 
much as possible about what he or 
she is looking for in a car. 

We also teach salesmen to slow 
down. In the past, salesmen could 
afford to jump from one prospect to 
another in search of a quick sale; 
today, they need to make every 
contact count. Because fewer and 
fewer people are coming into the 
showroom these days, it is critical 
that salesmen court each cus- 
tomer. So we stress the importance 
of slowing down the sale. 

ZE: What does this involve? 

ST: We encourage salesmen to 
sell more of the product before try- 
ing to close the customer on price. 
All too often, salesmen forget that 
the customer probably isn’t famil- 
iar with the car and its features. 
Proper presentation of the product 
means not only selling the fea- 
tures of the product but, more im- 
portantly, the benefits of the fea- 
ture. Don’t just tell the customer 
the car comes with radial tires; ex- 
plain the advantages of radial 
tires. 

Salesmen also should make 
more of an effort to sell the quali- 
ties of the dealership itself. If your 
dealership has a $200,000 import- 
ed parts department, the prospec- 
tive buyer should know about it. 
This may be the one thing that sets 
your dealership apart from all the 
rest in the customer’s mind. 

Dealers should also take a look 
at how their salesmen conduct test 
drives. It is astonishing how many 
salesmen don’t go on the demon- 
stration ride with their customers. 
It doesn’t matter how much quali- 
ty the manufacturer designs and 
engineers into the car if the custo- 
mer isn’t aware of it. 


-E: Most of the points you have 
discussed center on the salesman’s 
activities. What can a sales man- 
ager do to improve the perfor- 
mance of his salesmen? 


i 


f 
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ST: Most sales managers do not 
spend nearly enough time manag- 
ing the people who work for them. 
Someone has to be in charge of the 
dealership. If the manager is 
spending all his time in his office, 
the salesmen are running the 
show. If the salesmen are spending 
most of their time standing idle on 
the floor, the customers are in 
charge. 

A lot of problems evolve from 
the fact that many dealerships 
don’t have sales managers; they 
have sales administrators. Re- 
search indicates that in the aver- 
age dealership, the sales manager 
spends 82 percent of his time on 
administrative routine and only 
18 percent of his time with the 
salesmen. The average manager 
performs some 170 tasks in a given 
day but rarely spends more than 
two to three minutes per task. In 
other words, the manager is a busy 
individual, but he is typically not 
spending his time as profitably as 
he could. 

The sales manager must spend 
as much time as possible out on the 
floor—where the action is. The 
true role of the sales manager is to 
direct the sales force and guide the 
sales process. But too many sales 
managers spend all their time 
back in an office working on paper- 
work and administrative details. 
The result is lost sales. 

ZE: What are some of the indica- 
tors a dealer might look for in his 
own sales department to see if this 


‘is a problem? 


ST: A dealer would be better off 
assuming that the problem does 
exist and working from there. 

FE: Is it really that common? 

ST: Very much so. Whenever a 
dealer walks across the showroom 
and sees the salesmen standing 
around doing nothing, he should 
go find out what the manager is 
doing. If he sees a customer go out 
on a demo ride without a sales- 
man, he should go see what the 
manager is doing. If the salesmen 
are not following up or prospect- 
ing, he should go see what the 
manager is doing. What I am say- 
ing is the manager’s use of time is 
a direct reflection of the 
salesmen’s use of time. Ifthe sales- 
men aren’t using their time prod- 
uctively, the sales manager isn’t 
doing his job. 

E: But aren’t salesmen trained 
to make good use of their time? 


ST: Most salesmen receive 
training in the basics, a founda- 
tion on which productive work 
habits are based. But without on- 
going guidance from a manager, 
the habits won’t be formed. 

FE: Is this a relatively new prob- 
lem? 

ST: No, it isn’t. The problem of 
people management has always 
existed. But never has it been so 
important. When times were good 
and each salesman was waiting on 
five customers per day, the sales 
manager didn’t need to be as in- 
volved in the action out on the 
floor. Unless a salesman was total- 
ly incompetent, he was going to 
sell some cars. But today’s cus- 
tomer is coming into the dealer- 
ship less often and he’s tougher to 
sell. The sales manager has to be 
out on the floor working, and talk- 
ing with his staff so he can correct 


position to recognize if a new ap- 
proach or angle is needed. 

7E: How can an already over- 
loaded sales manager find time to 
spend on the showroom floor? 

ST: Why should a sales manag- 
er waste precious time filling out 
“get ready” orders when a sales- 
man could just as easily write up 
the orders for his approval? 

One of the primary objectives of 
Sales Trak is to help dealers recog- 
nize where time and talent are be- 
ing wasted. Wherever possible, 
sales managers should take a look 
at their workload and delegate 
those tasks that don’t require their 
attention to others—whether it be 
the F & I manager, the title clerk, 
or the service cashier. This gives 
the sales manager more time to 
spend where he is really need- 
ed—out on the sales floor. 

We encourage managers to meet 


“We always recommend that 
every salesman confer with 
his manager before a 
prospect leaves.” 


any flaws in the sales approach. 

The other day a Sales Trak con- 
sultant was talking to a dealer in 
Des Moines about a sale that was 
clinched because of the alertness 
of his sales manager. A new em- 
ployee had been out on the floor for 
almost two hours with a customer, 
and even though the customer was 
on the verge of buying, he just 
couldn’t make up his mind. The 
customer was about to leave, when 
the young salesman asked him to 
wait until he had spoken to his 
manager. After conferring for a 
few minutes, the manager quickly 
assigned a different salesman to 
talk to the customer. Within 15 
minutes, the sale was made. 

The first salesman had done all 
he could to close that deal, but 
sometimes it just takes a slightly 
different approach or some new 
blood to really clinch it. We always 
recommend that every salesman 
confer with his manager before 
any prospect leaves, precisely for 
this reason: The manager is in a 


with each salesman for five 
minutes each morning to discuss 
sales strategies. The daily one-on- 
one meeting gives the manager 
and the salesman a chance to re- 
view yesterday’s contacts and plan 
for the coming day. To be success- 
ful, every salesman must come to 
work with a definite plan of action. 

Managers should also get in the 
habit of maintaining a floor traffic 
record—a day-by-day account of 
what has happened out on the 
floor. A floor traffic record tells 
how many days a salesman has 
worked in a given month, his total 
contacts, the percentage of closes, 
and the number of people he has 
been able to bring back for a sec- 
ond visit. This helps managers 
recognize the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each individual sales- 
man. The end result will be more 
sales—and more profits. 

For further details, call (703) 
821-7222 or write Sales Trak, c/o 
NADA, 8400 Westpark Dr., 
McLean, VA 22102. -E 
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ust prior to writing this I 
5 | was reviewing the sales da- 

ta we refer to in the editing 
of the NADA Guide. It did not mat- 
ter whether I looked at dealer re- 
ports or auction reports, the story 
was the same: Used cars remain 
strong. Usually, the market peaks 
in the spring and, by August, is in 
the summer doldrums until the in- 
troduction of the new models. If 
this slump is going on now, I can’t 
see it. Of course, some cars are be- 
ginning to show signs of price dete- 
rioration but nothing like one 
might expect. 

I have not received a complaint 
of “the book is too high” in what 
seems to be ages .. . not even from 
the insurance companies! Oh, I 
will retract that: in those areas in 
which the NADA Guide is used as 
a basis for personal property tax, 
the book is always “too high!” Al- 
though these people often protest 
their cars are not worth “the book 
value,” most are reluctant to sell 
them for any less. 

One cannot foresee the future 
and to predict how we will be get- 
ting about at the turn of the cen- 
tury would be a bit presumptuous. 
True, it is less than 20 years away, 
but that is a long time—a genera- 
tion. Tell me, how many of us, in 
1961, would have dreamed (even 
in nightmare) that Japan would 
become a dominant factor in the 
world automobile market and put 
our own industry virtually on the 
ropes? Who would have thought of 
Cadillac putting its name on a car 
the size of Cimarron? And who 
would have thought of gasoline at 
$1.40 per U.S. gallon? So, in the 
year 2000 we may be riding on 
sunbeams .. . don’t laugh, not yet. 

But, we are living in 1981 and 
while it lasts we may as well enjoy 
it. The freedom of personal trans- 
portation is a privilege which we 


tend to take for granted. The sys- 
tem of car distribution, which we 
also take for granted, will be the 
subject for countless economic his- 
torians in the years to come. New 
car distribution is not so remarka- 
ble... mostly a matter of logis- 
tics. But, the used car market is 
something else: the various forces 
interacting with one another, the 
unplanned but complex moves, 
and the almost infinite number of 
individual decisions all combine to 
create what appears to be a fairly 
orderly market. Frankly, used car 
markets tend to make at least as 
much sense as the stock markets, 
including the NYSE. We may 
have some wild gyrations when 
gas lines appear, but I have never 
seen the used car market panic be- 
cause some guy in Florida says 
“sell”... especially when he has 
been saying “buy” all along! About 
that time the typical used car jock- 
ey would suggest the oracle make 
up his mind. 

I suppose I am on this future 
kick because a friend, Walt Fulton 
with the Bank of America, recent- 
ly called and asked if we published 
a leasing book. He wanted one that 
estimates future values—residual 
values to be precise. Walt knew I 
had once thought of this. In fact, I 
submitted the idea to NADA for 
consideration, but it never got 
beyond the talking stage. In this 
case, the decision was based upon 
legal ramifications. Price predict- 
ing could possibly be equated with 
price fixing. If a large number of 
lessors are into used car futures at 
the same level and based upon the 
same source .. . well, take it from 
there. 

I recall I was somewhat bitter at 
the time. It seems lawyers are 
forever telling me what I cannot do 
rather than finding legitimate 
ways for me to do this or that. But 


in this instance I am immensely 
grateful. Legal conservatism kept 
me from getting quite a bit of egg 
on my face. I would have been in 
much the same position as the 
S&L’s, which failed to foresee the 
events of the late “70s and are sit- 
ting on billions of dollars in what 
once were good investments. True, 
the periods of time are substan- 
tially different, but I would have 
hated to have come up with some 
36-month forecasts in the fall of 
1978. 

In this industry, we all deal in 
futures. We buy cars at one price 
hoping to sell them in the future at 
a higher price. The factories, of 
course, take the biggest risk of all. 
Their future is, indeed, in the fu- 
ture. How easy it is to second- 
guess. It is odd, isn’t it, that most of 
us can easily relate to the farmer, 
who gambles a year or a growing 
season in advance, but totally mis- 
understand the manufacturer of a 
product as complex as the modern 
automobile. Well, I suppose each 
of us has attempted to grow some- 
thing, perhaps only tomatoes, but 
few have ever attempted to manu- 
facture something... and surely 
not in volume. 

My associate, Lynn Weaver, and 
I have seen most of the new 1982 
models. It will be interesting to see 
how well they do in the market- 
place. American manufacturers 
appear to be getting a handle on 
the problem; there are some nice 
machines coming on line. While 
these models are smaller than ev- 
er, they are as big or bigger than 
the competition coming from 
abroad. The quality seems to be 
there, but only actual use can de- 
termine that. It will be interesting 
to see what kind of price tags the 
1982 models will carry. That will 
tell us something about what we 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Used Car column is prepared exclusevely for automotive executive by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or questions pertaining 
to these columns should be mailed to: “Used Cars”, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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November 3-6, 1981 


DODGER 


29th Annual Recreation Vehicle 
and Manufactured Housing Show 


———— 


a | 
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Dodger Stadium—Los Angeles, CA 


All-Industry Marketing Forum: Tuesday, November 3, 1-5 p.m. 
Supplier/Manufacturer Day: Tuesday, November 3, 9-5 p.m. 
Lenders’ Day Seminar: Wednesday, November 4, 1-4 p.m. 


Show Hours: Peet he 5 “ as noe 


Thursday, 
Friday, November 6, 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 


November 30, December 1-4, 1981 


LOUISVILLE 


19th Annual National RV Show 
Kentucky Fair and Exposition Center 


Louisville, KY 


All Industry Marketing Forum: Monday, November 30, 1-5 p.m. 
Supplier/Manufacturer Hours: Monday, November 30, 5-9 p.m. 
Lenders’ Day Seminar: Tuesday, December 1, 1-4 p.m. 


Show Hours: Tuesday, December 1, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Wednesday, December 3, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Friday, December 4, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 


600,000 SQUARE FEET OF ’82 MODELS, EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES! 


YOUR INDUSTRY is moving fast into 
a broad-based market position: 
expansion into new and different types 
of RV businesses, new products, and 
financing alternatives. You will need to 
be in on the know and the action for 
the future in order to set a strong 
pace for profitability! 


Combined, this year's RVIA shows 
at Dodger Stadium in Los Angeles in 
November and at Louisville, Kentucky 
in December, offer over 600,000 
square feet of floor space, with the 
very latest in recreational vehicle 
models, equipment, supplies. 


At both Dodger and Louisville, RVIA 
will sponsor the most important event 
of the year for the recreation vehicle 


industry—THE ALL-INDUSTRY 
MARKETING FORUM where top 
national @ Dealers e Manufacturers 
@ Lenders @ Suppliers e and 
Campground Operators @ will have 
the valuable opportunity to discuss 
mutual needs: consumer recreation 
trends; laws and government 
regulations; sales outlook; product and 
parts and accessories store 
management; the Detroit picture; 
dealer/manufacturer relations, and 
management challenges, to name 
only a few. 


IN ADDITION, RVIA will host a 
LENDER’S DAY, and special 
financing seminar—an opportunity for 
manufacturers/dealers/suppliers to 
communicate one-on-one with the- 


lender about industry economics, 
borrowing, financing, rental and 
leasing, and the big economic picture 
for this country. 


AND AGAIN this year at Louisville, 
WDA will be displaying and giving 
away a 20’ x 40’ RV parts and 
accessories store with over $30,000 
worth of retail merchandise on display. 
Any qualifying dealer in attendance at 
Dodger/Louisville may enter and 
become eligible to WIN! 


Manufacturers, reserve your space 
and dealers, register now to be on the 
move with your industry! SEE the all 
new '82 lines. HEAR the marketing 
experts. PLAN your '82 sales 
strategy. BUY your ’82 models. 


FOR ATTENDANCE & EXHIBIT INFORMATION CONTACT: 


(Dodger Show) 

RVIA Western Region Office 
1748 West Katella, Suite 206 
Orange, California 92667 


714-532-1688 213-485-0254 


RIA 


Recreation Vehicle industry Association 


(Louisville Show) 

RVIA National Office 
14650 Lee Road 

P.O. Box 204 

Chantilly, Virginia 22021 


800-336-0154 703-968-7722 


AUCTION 
BLOCK 


ye e want to congratulate Greg Hildreth, 
son of Frank Hildreth (owner of the Le- 
noir City Auto Auction in Lenoir City, TN), on his 
graduation from the Mendenhall School of Auc- 
tioneering in High Point, NC. Greg was one of a class 
of 70 that graduated May 15. Greg will be working 
with his father at the Lenoir City Auction. 

I suppose I am somewhat old-fashioned. I like the 
thought of a son who has such respect for his father 
and what he does that he follows his footsteps in busi- 
ness. I don’t suggest sons or daughters should go into 
a field they don’t like just to please “dear old Dad,” but 
when sons or daughters do go into a parent’s business 
or profession it tells me there is very likely a feeling 
of mutual respect and affection. It is especially pleas- 
ant when two sons go into your business or one that’s 
related ...I am thinking of the Brasher family of 
Salt Lake City and, now, Sacramento. 

At my stage in life, it is not likely I will have any- 
thing to give to our son except, possibly, a small 
estate—whatever my wife and I do not spend in our 
“golden years.” Looking back, I wish I could have got- 
ten into something . . . something of my own that I 
could have given our son, had he wanted it. My late 
father left me nothing, because he had nothing. He 
rarely worked “for” anyone else; he always had a 
small business going. I realize now, he was generally 
happy—even when he failed. My parents were di- 
vorced and my father and I were not close, but even 
had that not been the case, I would not have gone into 
his field of work. 

I love seafood and I enjoy fishing and crabbing (I 
mean, I even enjoy it when I don’t catch anything), 
but I hated the seafood business (which my Dad was 
in all his life). The horrible hours, the smell, the un- 
certainty of supply, the dependence upon the weath- 
er—I gave it a shot, but it just wasn’t for me. 

You will have to be patient with me as I come off 
the bench to hit for George Basel, the previous author 
of this column. George, by the way, sold his house in 
McLean, VA, and is having a house built in Charles- 
ton, SC. Ofcourse . . . it’s ona golf course! I am slowly 
getting around to attending some of the auctions. In 
early June, I visited Rudy Crowder in Lakeland, FL, 
and in mid-June, I dropped in on Robert Edwards in 
Fredericksburg, VA. I used to go to auctions with 
some regularity, but I never have enjoyed the trav- 
el as much as George did. 

Big auto auctions can be a bit intimidating—espe- 
cially when there is heavy volume. When I was in 


Fredericksburg, all the lanes were busy, and I could 
see where a novice might feel utterly out of place and 
surely out of his depth. 

I know many auctions attempt to educate dealers 
in the use of the auction, but there are still many new 
car dealers who do not use auctions. I think many of 
them are simply unaware of what the auction can do 
for them, and others are intimidated but would rath- 
er not say as much. I usually stand at a lane almost 
afraid to move, and I never look at the auctioneer. I 
am not authorized to buy or sell at auction, but I 
would be very much embarrassed to find that, in the 
act of scratching my ear, I had bid top dollar on a 4x4 
pick-up! 

Manheim has had films aimed at educating the 
dealer, Concord and Southern Auto Sales have 
worked on a well-done promotional movie, and 
NAAA has also worked toward this end. But, perhaps 
not enough has been done. If there is a school for auc- 
tioneers, perhaps there should be a school for new 
buyers and sellers. Dealers need more than a check- 
list telling them what motions to go through, and 
there are many who would rather not “learn from ex- 
perience.” The tuition is often much too high. 

If we may comment on personalities... Rudy 
Crowder is something else! I had heard about some of 
the promotional activities Rudy has conjured up, but 
I never had the chance to see any. He really wasn’t in- 
to anything unusual the day I visited... I think he 
was recovering from his “marathon” sale. But, come 
cooler weather, I will make a point to keep abreast of 
Rudy’s plans and visit him in the midst of whatever 
he is doing to stimulate business. Incidentally, while 
at the Lakeland Auction, I bumped into Nashville’s 
Tom Beasley, who was on vacation! And, who should 
we see at Fredericksburg but Warren Young. Now, 
why would Warren be in Virginia? I would guess, to 
be delighted by the number of cars Robert Edwards 
had enticed to the blocks. 

Speaking of people, I suppose all of you know that 
Flint’s Mac McCollum is amember of the NADA Offi- 
cial Used Car Guide Committee? 

At least once each year, some graduate student 
comes to our office to use our library of used car 
guides. The students spend days, even weeks, copy- 
ing numbers and often do not even know what they 
are copying. Many are doing “research” for some pro- 
fessor of economics who is, in turn, working on a 
grant or something. I often tell these young people: 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AUCTION 
CLASSIFIED 


MID STATES AUTO AUCTION 
Sale every Wednesday, 6 p.m. and 
every Friday 12:00 noon. PER- 
SONAL ATTENTION given in 
the handling of vehicles for Fleet 
Operators and Leasing Firms. Lo- 
cation: 25784 Western Ave., South 
Bend. Telephone: (219) 289-7767. 


SOUTHERN 


AUTO AUCTION 


RT. 5, WAREHOUSE PT., CT 
There‘s an Auction Every 
Wednesday at Southern 
Larry Tribble & Bob August 

203-623-2617 


GRAND RAPIDS AUTO 
AUCTION David Hawkins V.P. 
Lease and fleet. Member NAAA 
and Auto Auction Insurance. 2380 
Port Sheldon Rd., Jenison, MI 
49428. Telephone: (616) 669-1050. 
Tuesday 12:00 noon. 


THROUGHOUT N.J., N.Y., 
EASTERN PA. AND CONN. 


Our Primary Business 
is helping you get 


Top Dollar for your fleet 
—— CALL HANK FULOP 
SKYLINE AUTO AUCTION 


100 Route 46, Fairfield, N.J. 07006 
(201) 227-0100 


NORTHWAY EXCHANGE INC 


DEALERS’ AUTO AUCTION 
Route 146, P.O. Box 440 
Clifton Park, N.Y. 12065 _ 

(ODI 


% (518) 371-7500 © @a8 


‘*Our Service Does Not Cost - It Pays’’ 


DALLAS AUTO AUCTION 
Dealers only. Fleet and leasing. 
Ford Motor Co. factory sales. Loca- 
tion: 4226 E. Main, Grand Prairie, 
TX 75050. Telephone: (214) 264- 
2344. Pick up available. 


YOUR STRONGEST COMPETITOR ATTENDS! 


FLINT AUTO AUCTION, ING. 


WEDNESDAY 10:57 A.M. 


4 LANES 


3711 WESTERN RD. FLINT, MICHIGAN 48506 
PHONE (313) 736-2700 


SOUTHWEST AUTO AUCTIONS 
Lease and fleet accounts welcome. 
Member NAAA and NAFA. 3420 
South 48th Street, Phoenix. Tele- 
phone: (602) 894-2211. 


BIG H AUTO AUCTION A Deal- 
ers Auction. Fleet lease and fac- 
tory sale every Tuesday 11:30 a.m. 
701 North Shepard Dr., Houston, 
TX 77007. Telephone: (713) 869- 
0164. 


If Profit is 
your bottom 
line... keep 


at the top of 
your list! 


NATIONWIDE 
AUTO TRANSPORTERS, INC. 
ICC MC 135633 


Increase your 
profits... lower 
your lease and 

rental prices 


by using the widest range of 
fleet delivery and relocation 
services available from any 
transporter. Services and rates 
designed to increase the profit 
picture and saleability of 
rentals and lease plans. 


* Services to suit your 
individual needs 
Pick up and delivery 
nationwide to meet your 
schedule 
Single unit or fleet 
distribution and relocation 
service 
Prompt pick up by 
professional drivers 
No fleet too big or too small 
for personalized service 
Vehicle disposal-auto auction 
delivery 
DRIVEAWAY SERVICE FOR 
ALL MOTOR VEHICLES 


trucks - tractors - vans - buses - | 


motor homes - automobiles - 
specialty vehicles 


* NO FRILLS SUPER- 
SAVER SERVICE 
(Casual Driveaway - Automobiles only) 
¢ SILVER EAGLE 

RVICE 
(Expidited Casual Driveaway) 
* GOLDEN EAGLE 
SERVICE 


(Professional Driveaway - 
utilizing only D.O.T. Qualified 
Professional Drivers) 


« DOUBLE EAGLE 
SERVICE 
(Combination Service — 
Towaway - Saddiemount - Fullmount) 


“Facilities throughout the country" 


CALL OUR NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS DIVISION at 
800-526-0484 
for premium transportation 
at reasonable rates 


“motor vehicle transportation specialists” 
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DAILY RENTALS from page 16 
tation for providing good, clean 
cars at a discount price, customers 
will use it whenever they need a 
car. Hertz and Avis have done a 
very good job making it known 
they are high class and superstar, 
with the appropriate price tag at- 
tached. 

“T think we and other operations 
that are predominantly franchised 
have the opportunity to do a better 
job. When a customer goes to some 
of the big companies, sometimes 
he finds he’s just a number. On the 
other hand, the franchise owner- 
operators want to know their 
clients, simply because those 
clients are very important to 
them. They want them to come 
back. The key to this whole thing 
is repeat business.” 

Many of the people we talked to 
in the rent-a-car industry feel a 
dealer needs a good experienced 
rental manager to be successful. 
Says Barrier, “If a dealer can at- 
tract somebody who’s been work- 
ing for one of the major firms, so 
much the better. I think such a 
move would be smart, unless the 
dealer has an exceptional individ- 
ual who is very bright and very 
willing to learn. But even then, 
the dealer should realize that the 
young manager will probably 
learn from his or her mistakes, 
and that can be costly.” 

Budget’s_ Belzberg, however, 
when asked what kind of person- 
nel he thought dealers should hire, 
answered, “Business people.” His 
company does not agree, he says, 
that there is necessarily a need for 
previous experience in the rental 
field. “We would prefer to have a 
person who’s had no experience. 
We prefer to train him from 
scratch. We run on-going semi- 
nars, and we invite the licensees to 
participate in management 
courses, marketing courses, and so 
on, and we have a program called, 
“train the trainers,” where we ask 
the dealers to send the people who 
are going to be working with the 
employees directly, so that they 
can go back and impart their 
knowledge. It’s available to new 
and established _ franchisees 
alike.” 

With respect to support person- 
nel, Barrier feels the new rental 
operation needs a lot boy to wash 
and deliver cars, and, “as the busi- 
ness grows, then the dealer can go 


out and hire a counter agent and so 
on. But, in the beginning, the 
manager should be a working 
manager.” 

Belzberg is the only corporate 
head with whom we spoke who 
would venture a guess on return 
on investment. The others thought 
there were too many variables pos- 
sible between one operation and 
another, but Belzburg says, “We 
like to look at a return on equity of 
10 percent, and we think that’s at- 
tainable today. A 10 percent pre- 
tax is absolutely in the cards, de- 
pending on the operator.” 

The first year, though, is seldom 
that rosy, and the new franchisee 
had better be prepared for it. Says 


“We try to cycle our 
rental cars six 
months minimum, 
12 months 

° +” 
maximum. 


Belzberg again, “It depends total- 
ly on the location, but as a rule of 
thumb, if a brand-new start-up 
can come out of the first year at 
break-even, that’s pretty good. 

“A minimal sized fleet is desir- 
able in the beginning, though 
again, what is ‘minimal’ depends 
on a particular market’s potential. 
We study a new marketplace, we 
give the franchisee our best guess 
of what the market potential is, 
and then we guide them accord- 
ingly.” 

With regard to vehicle turnover, 
the general rule in the industry 
seems to be: current-model cars 
and the year prior. Explains 
Budget’s president, “Our cus- 
tomers are in the habit of getting 
fresh cars. We, in our franchise 
agreement, do call for the dealer to 
carry current- and previous-year 
cars, but that is flexible, depend- 
ing on the economy and so forth. If 
things are normal, a dealer is at 
quite a disadvantage if he tries to 
operate with three- and four-year- 
old vehicles.” 

Sometime during the ’82 model 
year, Budget dealers will dispose 
of their ’81s, but there is no real 
timetable. “You can’t,” says Belz- 
berg, “turn the fleet over in the 
first month or two months. Ob- 
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viously, there’s going to be a per- 
centage of cars that you'll be buy- 
ing for your fleet in a rather late 
month, such as June, perhaps. 
And ordinarily, you won’t be ina 
position to sell those June deliver- 
ies before June of the next year or 
April, March, or February at the 
earliest. Essentially, we try to 
cycle our cars six months minim- 
um, 12 months maximum.” 

According to Ajax franchisee 
Wallace, Ais particular situation 
makes disposal relatively uncom- 
plicated. “With our big season 
here in Phoenix being in the win- 
ter,” he says, “it allows us to bring 
in the new model cars in force in 
the fall, and thin out the fleet in 
late spring. If I were, on the other 
hand, in an area that had ‘up’ 
summer seasons and ‘down’ win- 
ters, then I'd have to build the fleet 
up high in the summer, and it 
would put me in a position, the 
way I see it, of reducing at the 
wrong time.” 

In the view of just about every- 
body in the rent-a-car industry, 
the name of the game is used car 
resale. Wallace, for instance, says, 
“My rental business is a good 
source of the kind of cars we know 
we want.” More to the point, he 
adds, “Without that advantage, 
I’m not sure I’d be in the rental 
business at all.” 

“You really realize your profit,” 
Ajax’s Barrier concurs, “when you 
sell the cars. You at the same time 
avoid repair bills, you cash in your 
equity, and you begina new cycle.” 
Lederer of MPG says, “We sell 
used cars here (at the company- 
owned store in Van Nuys, CA) any 
time we can make a profit over 
book value, and we’ve managed to 
average $700 (gross profit) per 
vehicle on the sell-off.” The aver- 
age time his cars are on the lot is 
6.7 months. 

Bob Lipparelli, the general 
manager at Hustedt Chevrolet in 
Long Island, operates under 
GMAC’s Dealer Daily Rental 
Plan, and he keeps his rental 
units, he says, an average of 14 
months. 

He looks at several factors be- 
fore he decides to let the vehicles 
go: mileage and age, certainly, but 
also the used car market itself, fac- 
tory incentives, and interest rates. 
“We're careful to take advantage 
of fleet programs,” he says, “be- 
cause doing so does not affect our 


an | 


new car allocation.” 

Lipparelli’s store has about 40 
cars out on lease, and 33 rentals, 
and like Doering and many other 
dealers, he believes it only makes 
sense to do both. He says it also 
only makes sense to do it right. 

“A lot of dealers have failed in 
the car rental business,” he says, 
“because they have tried just daily 
rental, and they have not really 
tried even that. They’ve hired a 
part-timer, or they’ve told some- 
body on staff who was doing some- 
thing entirely different, ‘Well, 
you're going to handle car rentals 
for a little while,’ or, “You’re going 
to do car rentals in your spare 
time.’ That kind of approach 
doesn’t work. You have to go in 
with both feet, or don’t bother. 

“Especially when you're start- 
ing out, it’s very important to get a 
rental manager who’s had some 
experience. You shouldn’t be 
afraid to pay him, because you 
need quality people in that slot. 
The rental department, more so 
than a lot of others, has to be 
watched very, very carefully.” 

According to Lipparelli, Hus- 
tedt Chevy averages about $2,000 
gross profit on a rental unit, and of 
that, about $1,000 comes out of the 
resale. Contrary to some of the in- 
dustry advice we’ve already seen, 
the Hustedt rental business is op- 
erated from within the dealership 
—in half of what was a very large 
waiting room—but the rental com- 
pany signs are located prominent- 
ly, and Hustedt does not just sit 
back waiting for business. 

Hustedt Chevy Rental adver- 
tises in the Yellow Pages, and the 
Lease and Rental manager can- 
vasses the businesses in the area 
searching for the customers who 
may just need that extra prodding 
and that extra attention. Lipparel- 
li acknowledges that without a na- 
tional rent-a-car company’s name 
next to his building, it’s possible 
he’s missing some business. But 
with respect to the bottom line, he 
says, he doesn’t think he’s missing 
a thing. 

His rental operation, first of all, 
has no real building cost, and 
GMAC’s financing plan is what 
Lipparelli terms, “a good one.” 
Even better, he considers the pro- 
gram to be “very consistent,” yet 
very flexible. “If we want to keep a 
car on longer, or take a car off pre- 
maturely,” he says, “we can do 


that. They will not say, ‘Well, you 
have to write this car 2 percent,’ 
and then, all of a sudden next 
month, the same car, ‘4 percent.’ 
Their insurance plan, also, is 
something less than $60 per 
month per car.” 

Aside from the low overhead, 
though, Hustedt’s rental opera- 
tion is fortunate because it has 
identified the business it wants to 
go after. “There are a lot of body 
shops in our area,” Lipparelli says, 
“and we make sure to stay in con- 
tact. There are a lot of insurance 
adjusters around looking for 
transportation for the short term. 

“Also, we keep our own service 


“We will put a 
little larger car on 
the road than the 
average public 
drives.” 


volume in mind—we do 60 R.O.’sa 
day. And, we don’t forget we’re five 
miles from an airport. It’s a small 
one, and it handles mostly just 
commuter flights, but it does ac- 
count for a portion of our busi- 
ness.” 


Several hundred used car deal- 
ers in Virginia have recently come 
to the realization that a portion of 
their normal business has gone the 
way of the shakey economy, and 
they’ve decided to look at a new 
kind of profit center themselves 
—rent-a-cars. 


They might have gotten in- 
volved with Rent-A-Wreck, or Ug- 
ly Duckling Rent-A-Car, two 
rapidly expanding companies that 
have given over-the-hill a good 
name, but they didn’t. They—or 
actually VIADA, the Virginia In- 
dependent Automobile Dealers 
Association—decided to forgo 
franchise fees, and they hired a 
consultant to set up a daily rental 
system of their own. 


As a result, a Virginia used car 
dealer who is willing to put six 
1975-or-younger units into a rent- 
al fleet and a refundable deposit of 
$500 up front, can, for very little 
money, establish a second busi- 
ness and take part in something 


the association is determined to 
make a very heavyweight inde- 
pendent system. 

During a one-day session, the 
VIADA Daily Rental System con- 
sultant shows the dealer how to set 
up his rental company’s record- 
keeping, and he guides him 
through the basic “sales” process. 
VIADA supplies—at cost—record- 
keeping forms, sales contracts, 
and promotional brochures, as 
well as a rental company sign. 

Insurance is available at $34.50 
per car per month for liability 
coverage, and comp and collision is 
available for current model and 
one- and two-year-old cars for $11 
per unit per month, with a $500 
deductible. 

Dealers are given a list of in- 
surance adjusters in the area 
—they are the primary business 
target—and dealers are also given 
a regular maintenance program 
with which they are expected to 
comply. 

The program consists of three 
checklists—one for when the car 
becomes a part of the fleet, another 
for the 6,000-mile interval, and a 
third that’s to be checked once a 
week. Each list is filed with 
VIADA, and the association re- 
tains them as a part of its on-going 
records system. 

VIADA is apparently very 
serious about promoting its sys- 
tem, and equally serious, obvious- 
ly, about keeping the system’s image 
absolutely top drawer. Each deal- 
er participating signs a contract 
specifying that he will adhere to 
the decisions of the association’s 
safety committee, which has spe- 
cific control over the program. 

VIADA’s Duke Wilcox feels 
dealers today have come to realize 
they have to become more sophis- 
ticated to survive in the current 
environment, and that’s why he 
believes a significant part of his 
membership will grab on to what 
could be an important adjunct to 
their primary business. 

Most dealers already in rent-a- 
cars apparently are very glad they 
are, and whether they are part of a 
big-stakes franchise commitment 
or a GMAC-type program de- 
signed to service the rental poten- 
tial in the dealer’s local neighbor- 
hood, only one thing seems crucial: 
the indelible decision to go into it 
full-time, with your eyes open. AE 
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maintains a tight control over the House of 

Representatives was apparent during the 
closing week of June, when the President scored a 
decisive victory on the budget. This victory came only 
after a fierce debate and procedural maneuverings. 

In an effort aimed at stopping the Republicans 
from defeating the House Budget Committee bill, the 
Democrat-controlled Rules Committee passed a rule 
which would have forced members to vote on individ- 
ual program cuts rather than on the budget package 
as a whole with a single “yes” or “no.” The single vote 
procedure was favored by the Re- 
publicans. The theory held by the 
Democrats was that, if forced to 
cast individual votes, many 
members would shy away from 
voting in favor of cutting back on 
popular programs, such as Social 
Security. The scheme was thwart- 
ed, however, when on June 25, the 
House voted 217-210 to defeat the 
rule. Twenty-nine Democrats vot- 
ed with the Republicans, a result 
credited to intense personal lobby- 
ing by Reagan. 

Following defeat of the rule, 
consideration was turned to the 
Reagan-backed reconciliation 
plan known as “Gramm-Latta II.” 
Estimates are that this plan would 
save over $38 billion during fiscal year 1982. The 
vote on the Gramm-Latta substitute was 217-211. On 
June 26, the House approved the bill by a vote of 232- 
193. 

Budget action in the Senate proceeded more 
smoothly, with the Senate approving its reconcilia- 
tion bill, S. 1377, on June 25 by a vote of 80-15. This 
plan is expected to save $39 billion. 

As of this writing, the Senate and House tax-writ- 
ing committees are proceeding with action on tax cut 


| | nother indication that President Reagan 


“Senator Dole’s 
action could 
permit the Senate 
to outmaneuver a 
constitutional 
provision that 
calls for all 
revenue-ralsing 
measures to 
originate in the 
House.” 


The Tax Cut And Budget Battles 


legislation. However, they are moving at speeds that 
are in sharp contrast. It took the Senate Finance 
Committee just four days to mark up and approve its 
version of the tax bill, while the House Ways & 
Means Committee has been plodding along under a 
timetable set by its Democratic Chairman, Dan Ros- 
tenkowski, much to the displeasure of the adminis- 
tration. 

The Senate Finance Committee’s package, which 
passed on a vote of 19-1, contained all the major sec- 
tions asked for by Reagan. In an effort to keep the bill 
moving swiftly, Chairman Dole refused to allow 
amendments to the bill that would 
bog down its progress. Contained 
within the bill is a 3-year, 25 per- 
cent across-the-board cut in indi- 
vidual income tax rates and a plan 
of accelerated depreciation for the 
business sector. Capital gains 
will, under the Senate plan, 
have a maximum tax rate of 20 
percent. 

Also included in the Senate 
Committee’s version were savings 
incentives tied to increased deduc- 
tions for contributions to retire- 
ment accounts. And, in a move de- 
signed to help small business, the 
Committee voted to remove the 
$10,000 investment tax credit cap 
allowable on used equipment. The 
Senate bill would cost an estimated $37 billion in 
comparison with Reagan’s $38.2 billion. 

Senator Dole, Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, attached the Senate-passed package to an al- 
ready House-passed debt limit measure, an action 
that, if necessary, could permit the Senate to out- 
maneuver a constitutional provision that calls for all 
revenue-raising measures to originate in the House. 

Along with you, we’re keeping our eyes on every 
development. AE 


This is one of a series of monthly columns dealing with legislative issues of concern to franchised new car and truck dealers. It is intended to provide a brief summary of those actions either 


already taken by the Congress or currently pending which will impact on your business. 
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BODACK from page 9 

can last five years, depending on 
his particular usage, mileage, and 
maintenance. And at the time of 
resale, the truck will have a 
higher residual value. We hope 
this is not only the image we por- 
tray, but the one we live up to 
everyday. 

ATD: Are you finding it difficult 
to get that image in the mind of the 
truck buyer in this country? 

Bodack: No, on the contrary. I 
think people are beginning to real- 
ize that you get what you pay for. 
Because prices have escalated so 
much in the last ten years, I think 
people now tend to be more dis- 
criminating about their pur- 
chases. Keep in mind that in the 
last ten years the consumer has al- 
so been educated by the consumer- 
ism movement. 

People realize more and more 
that the days of the throw-away 
product, of the cheap suit that you 
wear twice a year, are gone. People 
want products that will last, and 
they tend to seek out quality. So, I 
shouldn’t say our time has come, 
but I think people are realizing 
more and more that quality is 
worth paying for. 

ATD: I wonder if we could talk a 
little bit about model introduc- 
tions and product improvements. 

Bodack: We started with one 
model in 1973—the L1113—a 
25,000-pound class 6 truck. With- 
in 18 months, we introduced the 
25,000-pound L1116 and, soon af- 
ter that, stepped into class 7 with 
the L1316, a 30,000-pound vehi- 
cle. At the bottom end of class 6, we 
offered the 22,000-pound L1013. 
And, then, we went to the top end 
of class 7 with the 33,000-pound 
L1418. 

Our newest introduction is the 
LS1418 tractor. For years, all we 
heard from our dealers was how 
great a market there is for city 
tractors. Once in a while some of 
these fellows would give us a hard 
time and say, “Where’s your trac- 
tor?” Finally, this year we came 
out with one. So now we have a 
line-up of six: five straight trucks 
in a range from 22,000 to 33,000 
pounds and one tractor. 

As far as new products are con- 
cerned, over the last three years 
we have been watching the 
market for class 5 and upper class 
4 trucks very carefully. We find 
that there is a substantial demand 


for diesel in these classes but no- 
thing is being offered. Whether a 
baker or a dry cleaner or whatev- 
er, small businesses are suffering 
from the same economical squeeze 
as large operators: They are pay- 
ing more at the fuel pump and still 
trying to haul economically. 

From what we have heard and 
seen, it seems that most truck 
manufacturers and even some of 
the car manufacturers have taken 
the attitude over the last several 
years that unless there is a mini- 
mum number of potential buyers 
in a specific market, they’re not in- 
terested. In fact, if you take a look 
at registration statistics in classes 
3, 4, and 5, you will have a very 
hard time seeing them because 
there are only about 2,000 to 4,000 
buyers in each class as opposed to 2 
to 3 million class 1 and 2 buyers. 
But we feel that these people also 
need a truck with quality, reliabil- 
ity, and economy. So we’re think- 
ing of coming out with a truck 
around 15,000 pounds GVW. 

ATD: Are you going to be mov- 
ing into class 8 at all? 

Bodack: No, not yet. To go into 
class 8 without a nationwide parts 


and service network would be a 
great mistake. You can’t sell an 
operator a heavy-duty truck and 
then tell him he can’t send a load 
on it to California because we don’t 
have any dealers on the West 
Coast and therefore no parts or 
service available there. He 
couldn’t care less; he’s got a job to 
do and he’ll do it in the fastest, 
most efficient and least probla- 
matic way he knows how. So the 
truck has got to be able to go wher- 
ever the business is: north, south, 
east, or west. The first time you 
sell someone a class 6, 7 or 8 unit 
and it breaks down in an area 
where parts and service are not 
available is the last time you'll ev- 
er get that business. And since we 
don’t happen to have a group of he- 
licopters and parachutists availa- 
ble to drop parts, we’d rather not 
take that chance. 

One of the arts to approaching a 
market as large as the US. is 
knowing your own limitations. 
You have to know what you can do 
and also what you cannot do. Oth- 
erwise the market will dictate 
what you can do and stuff troubles 
down your throat. So I think we 
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were well guided by our parent 
company in staying out of class 8. 

ATD: What are the most critical 
problems facing the industry right 
now in your opinion? 

Bodack: There are certainly a 
great number of problems: There’s 
no question about it. I think one of 
the biggest problems here is the 
lack of uniform weight and length 
laws. I think that’s a great prob- 
lem, one that adds innumerable 
millions of dollars to operators’ 
costs. Some states have a maxi- 
mum axle limit of 18,000 pounds 
while others permit 20,000 and 
24,000 pounds. In some states only 
single trailers are allowed; others 
permit doubles and even triples. I 
think this variety of regulations 
makes it very difficult for opera- 
tors to keep costs down. 

Another problem of course is the 
high cost of fuel. I think the volun- 
tary fuel conservation effort going 
on in the trucking industry is to be 
commended. I don’t think legisla- 
tion will ever be necessary to en- 
courage truckers to conserve fuel. 
You don’t have to force a trucker to 
run a truck from point A to point B 
doing nine miles a gallon or ten; 
he’ll know what he has to do by 


looking at his wallet. If he doesn’t 
pay attention to fuel economy, 
he’ll soon be out of business. 

I think the present cost of money 
is also a tremendous problem. Yes- 
terday (June 15) the prime rate hit 
19, causing substantial glee down 
at Wall Street. If you’re a small 
trucker, this makes staying in bus- 
iness very hard. And a small busi- 
nessman usually can’t borrow mon- 
ey for the prime rate; he has to 
pay one to two points more. No- 
body I know in the trucking indus- 
try makes enough to pay these 
kinds of interest rates. 

Because of this, I think opera- 
tors have had a tendency during 
the last two years to hold off on 
buying new trucks. Many are fix- 
ing the old truck “one more time” 
and often throwing good money af- 
ter bad in a sense. They hope if 
they can keep the old one running 
just a little while longer, the prime 
rate will eventually drop and 
they'll be able to afford a new 
truck. But this hasn’t happened 
yet. The prime rate just keeps hov- 
ering near 20. 

ATD: What are some of the solu- 
tions? 

Bodack: I really can’t say. I 


think the solution lies within the 
management of each individual 
manufacturer and each individual 
trucker. There are no two manu- 
facturers who are alike; no two 
customers who are alike. Obvious- 
ly, it is the intent and purpose of 
each and every manufacturer to 
serve the greatest number to the 
greatest extent he can, but ob- 
viously, each company will have a 
unique approach to that goal. 
ATD: Continuing this discus- 
sion about problems and solutions, 
what advice would you offer to 
truck dealers at this time? 
Bodack: I would suggest that 
everyone get back to basics. The 
days of making a quick deal and a 
fast buck are gone. Perhaps it’s 
time to return to the hard sell—of 
selling the customer quality, ser- 
vice, and economy. It takes a uni- 
fied effort by everyone: The sales 
department, the service depart- 
ment, and the parts department. 
Obviously, you must take into 
account your strengths and weak- 
nesses in the areas of sales, ser- 
vice, parts, leasing, rental—all the 
instruments a dealer has at his 
disposal. How you position your- 
self in the market also depends on 


“We are watching the market for class 4 and 5 trucks carefully.” 
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the size of the community and on 
the opportunity that the commu- 
nity offers. 

There’s no single, patented 
strategy that will work for every 
dealer. But the hard sell—the pre- 
pared proposal, the demonstra- 
tion, the willingness up-front of 
the dealer to put his money where 
his mouth is—is one tried-and- 
true method that works. It takes 
total dedication. This country by 
now is so competitive that is re- 
quires a total commitment—both 
to your community and to your 
customers. 

ATD: In what areas do you see 
opportunities coming for truck 
dealers? 

Bodack: First of all, I see great 
opportunities in diesel trucks. Sec- 
ond, I see opportunities in service 
and parts—if the dealer is pre- 
pared to respond to the needs of his 
customers. Third, I think thereisa 
need for dealers to broaden into 
leasing and rentals. Many custo- 
mers don’t want to buy; they would 
rather lease or rent. And, finally, I 
think there’s tremendous opportu- 
nity in the used truck business, 
not necessarily in_ gasoline- 
powered trucks, but in diesel- 
powered trucks. 

ATD: How does Mercedes facili- 
tate communication between 
manufacturer and dealer? Is any 
thought being given to establish- 
ing a dealer council? 

Bodack: A lot of thought has 
been given to a dealer council, and 
keep in mind that we have a dealer 
council for our passenger car 
group. But we think we have an 
equally good vehicle for communi- 
cation among our truck dealers. 

For the last 1 1/2 years, we’ve 
been holding what we call dealer 
panel discussions. We held our 
first dealer panel discussion last 
year in New York. We invited a se- 
lect group of 12 dealers to share 
their problems and ideas with sev- 
eral representatives of the nation- 
al office. That size was chosen be- 
cause it gives everyone a chance to 
ask questions and offer opinions. 
Three representatives from the 
home office—the director of group 
operations, the general manager 
of planning and distribution, and 
I—attended the session. We de- 
cided not to invite any member of 
the field staff who deals with the 
retailer on a daily basis because 
we didn’t want to inhibit commun- 


ication. 

What we do is meet this group of 
12 dealers at the end of the day for 
dinner and get reacquainted. We 
start the meeting the following 
morning at 8 o'clock, and one of us 
usually makes a slide presenta- 
tion to update the dealers on how 
Mercedes is doing in their market. 
Then we sit down and spend the 
rest of the day finding out what’s 
on the dealers’ minds. The dealers 
are encouraged to ask questions, 
and we try to answer them the best 
way we know how. The meeting 
usually goes on until 5:00 or 5:30 

.m. 

We had four of these meetings 
last year: In New York, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, and Dallas. We 
hold the sessions in a variety of re- 
gions so we hear from a cross-sec- 
tion of dealers. We invite dealers 
who’ve been with us for ten years 
as well as new dealers. We try to 
bring together a mix of exclusive 
and nonexclusive dealers, metro- 
politan dealers as well as rural 
dealers. But we try to confine the 
representatives at each session to 
a specific geographical area so the 


dealer can benefit from the expe- 
riences of dealers in similar situa- 
tions. 

I can tell you from my end of it, 
that we have yet to receive a com- 
plaint about these sessions. In 
fact, Ican show you a dozen letters 
from dealers who have sat in on all 
sorts of dealer councils, and they 
say that ours are better. 

ATD: Are minutes taken at the 
meetings? 

Bodack: No, we don’t take min- 
utes at the meetings and we don’t 
publish the proceedings, but we do 
make a point of writing down any 
questions we can’t immediately 
answer so we can follow up on 
them. 

Many times a dealer brings up 
an idea at a panel discussion that 
we take back to the home office 
and immediately act on. I think 
that’s the best thing we can do. It’s 
better to correct a problem out in 
the field than just write it down or 
publish it. We’re not trying to in- 
stitutionalize the panels; we're 
trying to respond to dealers’ needs. 

ATD: But, if you don’t publicize 
what happens in these sessions, 
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how do you share their value with 
others in your dealer body? 

Bodack: We don’t need to ad- 
vertise; dealers talk to each other 
all the time. Despite the sheer size 
of this industry, word travels 
quickly. If you’ve done something 
good, everyone is going to hear 
about it; the same is true if some- 
thing goes wrong. 

We think these panel discus- 
sions are a positive experience and 
we will keep holding them until 
we have a better idea. 

ATD: Many dealers have ex- 
pressed concern about price pro- 
tection. What’s your opinion on 
this issue? 

Bodack: We have always of- 
fered some sort of price protection. 
Whenever we come out with a new 
price, we offer those dealers who 
have already placed retail orders 
some protection. It wouldn’t be 
good business to force a dealer to 
renegotiate a contract. On the oth- 
er hand, a dealer can’t expect us to 
hold that price for the next six to 
eight months. 

I think you have to offer some 
price protection, but you also have 
to be careful. If a dealer is willing 
to sign an affidavit saying the 
order was secured before the price 
increase, we will protect that price 
for a reasonable amount of 
time—a month or so. 

ATD: Can you give any insight 
into the pending acquisition of 
Freightliner by Daimler-Benz? 

Bodack: No, I really can’t. The 
transaction has not yet been con- 
cluded. On March 5, the letter of 
intent was signed, but the closing 
has not yet taken place. Our par- 
ent company estimates it will take 
two to three months to conclude 
the deal. 


ATD: There seems to be a trend 
developing over the past few years 
of foreign manufacturers aligning 
themselves with domestic manu- 
facturers. Is this a wave of the fu- 
ture? 


Bodack: I really don’t know. [’ll 
say this much, though: Any manu- 
facturer from abroad who wants to 
enter this market must realize the 
commitment that is required and 
have a good understanding of the 
size of this country and the magni- 
tude of the market. It’s a major ef- 
fort just to assure parts availabil- 
ity. It’s one thing to supply parts to 
West Germany, which is one-third 


the size of Texas, and quite anoth- 
er to supply the entire United 
States—all 3.6 million square 
miles of it. From the European’s 
perspective, the distance from 
New York to San Francisco is like 
going from Moscow to Madrid—an 
overwhelming distance! Where do 
you start? In Berlin? Vienna? Pa- 
ris? In Moscow? 

What I am saying is anybody 
who wants to come into this 
market better have an under- 
standing of how to approach a 
market of this size and of the logis- 
tics involved. This market is too 
serious, too tough, to go into with- 
out preparation. 


It has taken us 12 years to get 
where we are, and I’m sure it will 
take us a few more years. We take 
it one step at a time and they’re al- 
ways forward. 

ATD: To be more specific, is a 
new generation of world-wide, glo- 
bal truck manufacturers being 
created? 


Bodack: Let’s look at history 
for a clue. In the ’20s, there were 
77 truck manufacturers in the 
U.S. market. Today there are nine. 
So, yes, as the task and challenges 
get bigger, as the capital require- 
ments increase, and competition 
gets tougher, it may be even more 
difficult for some manufacturers 
to survive on their own. It’s entire- 
ly possible. 

ATD: Many industry watchers 
predict that only five or six truck 
manufacturers will survive the 
’80s. Do you agree? 

Bodack: I neither agree nor dis- 
agree. Ask me again in 1990. AllI 
can say is I’m sure Daimler-Benz 
will be one of them. 

ATD: What do you think Mer- 
cedes’ strengths are in the U.S.? 

Bodack: A recent newspaper 
article described Mercedes as hav- 
ing spawned the diesel trend in 
class 6 and 7 trucks. We think we 
have made a contribution in this 
area. If we continue to do our 
homework, and expand our prod- 
uct line in the right way, we will 
continue to make a contribution. 

What I see is a very gradual 
growth in the areas of distribu- 
tion, product line, service, and 
market share. We will constantly 
try to serve our dealers and our 
customers better. XE 
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AUCTION BLOCK from page 28 
“Don’t copy numbers. Get out and 
go where the action is... go toa 
major auction and learn and watch 
the forces which determine the 
price structure in the market.” I 
am sure an operator would make 
arrangements for these people, 
and others like them, to attend a 
sale. I tried to get the last “re- 
searcher” to take one day and 
drive the 50-odd miles to Frede- 
ricksburg, but no dice—he was too 
busy copying numbers. Can you 
imagine a study built upon guide- 
books printed during the gas 
shortages in late 1973 and the pe- 
riod following the events in Iran in 
‘79, when prices were so wacky? 
Wholesale auctions should re- 
main “dealer auctions”—ex- 
change facilities for professionals 
—but this does not mean they 
should not be better known and 
understood, even by the public. 
You must have a seat to trade on 
the stock exchange, yet virtually 
every financially literate person is 
quite familiar with Wall Street. 
Perhaps we could be thinking 
about that as a part of the educa- 
tional program we mentioned ear- 
lier. 7. 0) 


MONEY SENSE from page 22 

The IRS has not yet indicated 
that it intends to extend that rul- 
ing to mutual fund annuities. But, 
if it does, the consequences to you 
would depend on whether or not 
the ruling is retroactive. If the rul- 
ing is retroactive, you may owe 
back taxes on the income. If it is not, 
you may have to pay taxes on fu- 
ture income only. A third possibili- 
ty is that the IRS will “grand- 
father” existing variable annui- 
ties—allowing their tax-deferred 
status to remain intact for both 
past and future income. Only vari- 
able annuities set up after the rul- 
ing date would be ineligible for the 
tax-deferred status. 

Mutual funds and insurance 
companies maintain that the vari- 
able annuities they now offer are 
not the same as saver annuities 
and therefore will not lose their 
tax deferral. They insist that, with 
a mutual fund annuity, the in- 
surance company, not the inves- 
tor, owns the fund shares. All the 
investor owns is the annuity con- 
tract issued by the insurer. AE 
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Irving Blackman 


Which Is Better: A Pension 
Or A Profit-Sharing Plan? 


ur column headline this 

month poses an inter- 

esting question—one 
that our clients ask again and 
again. The right answer is, with- 
out doubt, important to your tax- 
saving health. Almost always, I 
tend to answer a client’s inquiry 
on this matter with two questions 
of my own: (1) What do you want to 
accomplish?. .. and. . . (2) Do you 
want to favor the highly paid peo- 
ple? 

Most owner/employee clients re- 
spond, in essence, that they would 
like (1) to put away as much as the 
law allows or as much as they can 
afford, and (2) to eliminate or re- 
duce the amount that must be put 
away for line and low-paid em- 
ployees. Simply put, they want to 
maximize the benefits for the boss 
(or bosses), and eliminate (or re- 
duce) the benefits for all (or most 
of) the other employees. If that 
sounds like your objectives, you 
are not a Scrooge—you are typical. 

In most cases, the client’s objec- 
tives, as stated, can be accom- 
plished best by a “pension plan.” 
In this article, these words will al- 
ways mean a “defined benefit pen- 
sion plan.” (There are other types 
of pension plans.) First let me give 
aclear warning: this entire subject 
is extremely complex and inter- 
woven with a tough fabric of traps 
and exceptions. My purpose here is 
to show you the results that can be 
attained, rather than go too deeply 
into the technical “how to.” A sim- 
ple plan proposal should set the 


stage. 

The contribution to the profit 
sharing plan—$20,000—is  ob- 
viously divided up using salary as 
the sole criteria. For example, Tar- 


the greater the amount of contri- 
butions required. In the example 
above, four variables influenced 
the contribution: Compensation, 
and the three variables listed 


PLAN PROPOSAL: 
Contribution to Plan 
Annual Profit 

Participant Age Compensation Sharing Pension 
Boss 55 $100,000 $10,000 $27,455 
Son 25 55,000 5,500 1,557 
Tarzan 45 30,000 3,000 2,310 
Jane 30 15,000 1,500 none 

Total $200,000 $20,000 $31,322 


zan got 15 percent ($30,000) of the 
total ($200,000) compensation, so 
he gets 15 percent ($3,000) of the 
total contribution ($20,000). Sim- 
ple enough. 

How was the contribution to the 
pension plan determined? In a 
word, actuarially. The contribu- 
tion could have been more or less, 
depending on a large number of 
variables allowed under the law. 
Some of the most important vari- 
ables are (1) Age: The older a par- 
ticipant, the higher the contribu- 
tion; (2) The Social Security Inte- 
gration Level: Generally, for 1981, 
contributions for any employee 
earning $29,700 or less can be 
eliminated from the plan; (3) The 
Actuarial Assumptions: The lower 
the rate of earnings assumed for 
the funds to be put in the plan, 


above. And there are more vari- 
ables—such as age of retirement, 
turnover, and mortality. Actually, 
the many variables are intricacies 
are what usually makes a pension 
plan the “best” choice. 

What is even more important is 
that a pension plan—in the hands 
of a qualified professional—is a 
flexible and desirable tax-saving 
device for every profitable busi- 
ness. You can almost always tailor 
your plan to fit both your pocket- 
book and your objectives. For ex- 
ample, every figure in the “Pen- 
sion” column of the “Plan Propos- 
al” usually can be adjusted to your 
liking. 

My Advice: See a qualified pro- 
fessional. He can help you build 
your own tax shelter in the form of 
a pension plan. x 


These columns are prepared by Blackman, Kallick & Co., certified public accountants, under the watchful eye of Irving Blackman. Blackman, also an attorney and author of Winning the 
Tax Game, consults with businessmen around the country on the subject of taxes and profitability. Questions concerning these columns should be addressed to: Blackman, Kallick & 


Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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ear Mr. Girard: You have 
D a reputation for being a 

highly productive sales- 
man, and Id like to ask you: How 
many hours should a beginning 
car salesman put into a day to be 
successful? Also, can you give mea 
few hints on creating more busi- 
ness? Thank you: Anything you 
could tell me would be deeply ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Michael S. 

Northbrook, IL 

Regardless of whether you’re a 
new salesman, or you’ve been sell- 
ing for years, Michael, the rules 
are the same. When I was selling 
cars, I gave 110 percent of my time 
to the business. I started an hour 
earlier, stayed an hour later, and 
spent an extra hour with my cus- 
tomer. I didn’t just spend two min- 
utes with my customer like a lot of 
salesmen do, I stayed with him un- 
til I got the deal. Persistence pays 
off. 

It is up to you to sell yourself to 
the customer first, because that is 
what people really buy. In other 
words, getting people to like and 
trust you is very important. If you 
can do that, then you will sell the 
car. 

To attract business, I used to 
send out more mail than was ex- 
pected of me each day, religiously. 
Between the hours of one and four 
p-m., when the showrooms are 
usually dead, I’d leave the show- 
room to prospect. I went to all 
kinds of businesses such as shops, 
hardware stores, etc., to give demo 
rides. 

I also tried to make sure I kept 
my appointment book filled with 
people who would help me keep my 


list of recently sold customers just 
as full. I never ate with other sales- 
men. The reason: You can’t sell 
one another anything but negative 
thoughts. Instead, I ate, and you 
should eat, with the following peo- 
ple and get them to know you and 
to want to work with you: People 
such as used car managers, sales 
managers, mechanics, bankers, fi- 
nance managers, insurance 
adjusters, and so on. That kind of 
lunch pays off. Uncle Sam will 
likely be picking up the tab, (that 
is, with proper documentation, the 
government may allow income tax 
deductions for legitimate business 
meals) and also, you'll be creating 
goodwill between yourself and 
your contacts, turning them into 
prospectors for who knows how 
many deals. 

Everybody I met, even while I 
was “off duty,” got a business card. 
At $9 per thousand, it didn’t make 
sense to do otherwise. 

Every working day, I made 10 
cold-turkey telephone prospecting 
calls, 2,500 a year. And, virtually 
everybody got on my direct mail 
list—up to 25,000 households ev- 
ery month. Whenever I talked to 
somebody, I got their name and 
their address, and in a couple of 
days, they’d get a call from me and 
a letter saying it was nice meeting 
them. Then, they’d be added to the 
mailing list. 

I tried to recruit anybody who 
knew, or came in contact with, a 
large number of people. If and, 
usually, when they came through, 
I made sure their fee or compara- 
ble gratuity was paid immediately. 

Once a customer signed on the 
dotted line, I would immediately 
send him a thank-you letter, and 


Joe Girard 


I'd follow that up in a few weeks 
with a telephone call to make sure 
he was still happy. 

I paid personal attention to ev- 
ery one of my customers’ service 
problems, and if he did have some 
sort of concern, I’d personally take 
him back to the shop, when he 
came in, to discuss the problem 
with the service manager. 

I always asked my customers for 
referrals, since there is no easier 
sale, and I’d always attempt to an- 
alyse my misses. When a potential 
sale got away from me, Id call that 
person on the phone to open up the 
sale again and to often just ask 
where I happened to go wrong. 

I’ve always viewed my selling 
system as being somewhat akin to 
filling the seats of a huge Ferris 
wheel. People get off the Ferris 
wheel as they are sold, and new 
people are put on. I tried to keep all 
of the seats filled all of the time. I 
had a sold file of 9,000, another 
16,000 people who were contacted 
continually, my prospectors and a 
way of treating people that was 
firmly rooted in my “law of 250”—a 
philosophy that says that each of 
my contacts knew, on the average, 
250 additional people who were 
bound to hear how good or bad a 
salesman Joe Girard was, depend- 
ing on how I handled myself. 

I had to work hard to make my 
system work, and I realize it 
wasn’t and isn’t for everyone. It in- 
volves long hours. Judging from 
your letter, though, Michael, it 
seems it may be for you, andI want 
to wish you all the best in the 
world. Just remember: Put a pre- 
mium on your own time, and don’t 
forget: If I can make it, you can. I 
am not any better than you. FE 


These columns appear exclusively in automotive executive and are prepared by Joe Girard, named the World’s Greatest Salesman 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Records. 
Questions and comments should be addressed to Joe Girard, P.O. Box 358, East Detroit, MI 48021. 
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PAY PLANS from page 21 
good period to do this, he says. 

“The dealer should sit down and 
look at each person’s sales perfor- 
mance,” he advises. “He should see 
what each one of them is making 
this year, what each one made last 
year, check the basis for each per- 
son’s compensation, and then ask 
himself if that compensation plan 
is working... 

“This review shouldn’t just be a 
pay plan review by position. 
There’s no such thing as just a 
salesperson. You should know who 
your salespeople are. What are 
they like? What are they doing? 
Are they selling new cars or used? 
Are they getting a lot of repeat 
business or are they prospecting? 
What are you rewarding them to 
do? Are you building your rewards 
around what you really want them 
to do?” 

These are procedures Greenberg 
feels dealers should follow to in- 
sure they’re getting the maximum 
effort from their sales staff. But 
are many dealers doing them? If 
our informal spot check of dealers 
around our unnamed East Coast 
metro region is any indication, 
they probably aren’t. 

Apparently, Greenberg’s con- 
tention that many dealers are un- 
informed about their own pay 
plans is somewhat justified, at 
least a far as larger dealerships 
are concerned. When we asked 
dealers about the subject, we were 
usually TO’d to a sales manager 
for specific information, because 
the dealer often “wasn’t exactly 
sure of the details.” 

One thing we were quite sure we 
would find in our survey is that 
sales pay plans differ—at least ina 
few wrinkles anyway—from deal- 
ership to dealership. We were not 
at all disappointed—each store 
had its own special package for 
compensation. 

Yet in spite of the array of differ- 
ent plans described to us, we found 
that the compensation percen- 
tages for salespeople were all re- 
markably close together. The vast 
majority fell somewhere between 
20 percent and 24 percent of gross. 
The average was 22 percent. 

One of our sources offers this ex- 
planation for the similarities in 
the final results: “If a dealer is 
paying his salespeople much over 
94 or 25 percent of the gross, he 
could be heading for problems, 


profit-wise. As an example, let’s 
say you had a lot of cars you want- 
ed to get rid of one month, so you 
put some bonuses on them. If your 
payout goes up to 28 or 29 percent 
of the gross that particular month, 
well, that’s O.K. But if it stays up 
there, you'll soon find your profits 
are beginning to sag. 

“If you’re a dealer who’s making 
an average profit on each sale, 
you've just about got to keep the 
salesmen’s pay somewhere around 
22 or 23 percent. If your dealership 
is running gross profits of $400 to 
$500 more than anybody else in 
town, then maybe you can pay 
your salespeople a higher percen- 
tage. But profits like that aren’t 
very likely. Maybe some foreign 
car dealerships are doing it, but 
even they won’t be able to keep it 
up much longer.” 


Ithough a number of 

SJdealers say they take 
basic steps to keep their pay plans 
from becoming public knowledge, 
every one of them says he feels 
fairly confident he knows what 
other dealers in his market area 
are paying their salespeople. 

“Pay plans are pretty well 
known among competitors,” says 
one sales manager, “but what 
some of the dealers do is play with 
the percentages. One guy might 
pay a certain percentage up to 
$500, and then another percen- 
tage up to $600 or $700. But deal- 
ers will usually “pack it” before 
they start paying the percentage 
they’ve set.” 

In other words, a dealer might 
say he’s paying salespeople 30 per- 
cent of the gross, but he won’t actu- 
ally start paying that 30 percent 
until the salespeople get $400 over 
invoice. That means he has $400 
he isn’t paying anything on. Tell- 
ing a salesman you'll pay him 30 
percent of the gross makes a plan 
look attractive, but when you boil 
it all down, you’ll be surprised at 
how close everybody’s monthly 
statement is. 

And what about other forms of 
compensation? How valuable are 
things such as demo cars, life insu- 
rance, hospitalization and retire- 
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ment plans to salespeople? Most 
dealers say they offer such bene- 
fits because “it’s just standard 
procedure now.” Dr. Herbert 
Greenberg says these bennies can 
mean a lot to some employees, and 
very little to others. 

“As an example,” he says, “there 
are some salespeople who feel the 
dealer should keep his demo car 
and just give them the opportunity 
to earn enough money to buy their 
own Rolls Royce. But then there 
are others who value that nice new 
car more than money, and often 
more than the car is really worth. 

“In the minds of some people, if 
you give them an $11,000 car to 
drive around in, they think 
they’ve been paid $11,000. The 
reality is, you’ve probably paid 
them a few hundred dollars: the 
difference between what you could 
have sold the car for new at a dis- 
count and what you can sell it fora 
year later as a demo model. It’s a 
difference of maybe $300 to $400. 
Actually, you’ve really given them 
very little. But, again, is it little? 
It’s only little if it’s psychological- 
ly little. It’s a lot of it’s psychologi- 
cally a lot.” -E 
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had the opportunity recently 

to review an outline pre- 

pared by a dealer on what 
heavy-duty vehicle distributors 
can expect business to be like in 
the ‘80s. Bud Lee, of Lee-Smith In- 
ternational in Chattanooga, TN, 
provided this insight into the 
changing nature of the truck in- 
dustry at a recent International 
Harvester 20 Group meeting, and 
I have since heard several other 
industry representatives echo 
much of what he forecasted. I’d 
like to pass his ideas on to you as 
food for thought. 

One thing is for sure: freight 
will continue to be delivered by 
trucks. Trucks are not going to be 
replaced by cargo helicopters, 
rockets, or air-cushioned vehicles. 
Despite the insistence by some 
that railroads are undergoing a 
comeback,the percentage of goods 
moved by truck has continued to 
rise in this country. Trucks will 
continue to play a major role in 
distribution, because of the mobil- 
ity and versatility they provide. 

Many industries will suffer 
through this decade, but the truck 
industry should fare well. There 
will be significant movement in 
truck leasing, electronic controls, 
and the re-manufacture of compo- 
nents. By the end of the ‘80s, most 
over-the-road tractors will have 
automatic transmissions. On- 
board electronic computers will be 
used to select optimum speeds and 
gears, and sophisticated digital- 
readout systems will replace 
gauges. 

Our throw-away society ended 


IFIE 
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in the ‘70s. In the years to come, 
everything that is removed from a 
truck will be salvaged, rebuilt, re- 
cycled, or re-manufactured. Re- 
manufactured components will be 
subjected to the same quality con- 
trol standards as newly manufac- 
tured units and will carry a sim- 
ilar warranty. Major re-manufac- 
turing centers will spring up 
around the country. National dis- 
tributors may find it difficult to 
compete with these regional cen- 
ters because of the cost of shipping 
such items as cores. 

There won’t be much casual re- 
building. The people who are com- 
mitted to this industry will be the 
ones to expand and grow. If you 
want to capture some of the re- 
building business, you must invest 
now in workspace, testing equip- 
ment and highly skilled employ- 
ees. Only the most efficient opera- 
tors will survive. The fleets face 
the same decisions as the truck 
dealers, and many of them will 
knuckle under to the hard econom- 
ics and send their components to 
regional re-manufacturing cen- 
ters. 

The truck dealer with a good 
shop and equipment and trained 


diesel mechanics will be able to 
take advantage of service business 
in the ‘80s. Guaranteed parts 
availability will make or break 
the dealership. “Downtime” has 
always been a dirty word, but, in 
the years to come, it will simply 
not be tolerated. And preventive 
maintenance will become more of 
a science than it is today. 

The costs associated with stock- 
ing the necessary parts will be 
enormous. You will have to have 
your own in-house computer to 
properly handle parts inventory 
control. But the truck dealer who 
remains actively and effectively 
engaged in the parts business will 
keep customers coming back time 
and time again. Heavy-duty truck 
dealers should be glad they are al- 
ready in business. It is ten times 
harder to start from scratch now 
than it was in the ‘70s. 

There will be even fewer heavy- 
duty truck dealers in 1990. Yet, 
the ones left will be stronger. Few- 
er and fewer businesses will try to 
be all things to all people—special- 
ization will be the name of the 
game. Truck dealers will have to 
decide what they do best and con- 
centrate on *hat aspect of their 
business. 

If you want to be one of the truck 
dealers who survives the ‘80s, 
you'll need to be both smart and 
lucky. Being smart includes man- 
aging people better and striving 
for better productivity. This 
doesn’t mean that the successful 
dealer has to browbeat his employ- 
ees; he just needs to motivate them 
to realize their potential. 
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To be lucky means being able to 
capitalize on opportunities when 
they present themselves. Truck 
dealers must be adaptable. De- 
spite the best-laid plans, the unex- 
pected still happens. A business 
should be designed with enough 
flexibility so that adjustments can 
be made quickly and with a min- 
imum of distruption. Dealers will 
have to learn to be more independ- 
ent, and to not rely on the manu- 
facturer too heavily. The truck 
dealer must be able to buy where 
he can make the best deals. 

Readily available cash and capi- 
tal are essential to the growth of 
any business, but the days of high 
capital leverage are gone. Dealers 
will have to watch developments 
closely, and take advantage of the 
breaks when they come. And, 
truck dealers should seek at least 
a 30 percent return on investment. 

The truck dealer of the ‘80s is go- 
ing to have to have good facilities, 
and behind the dealership will 
have to be good people. To keep 
qualified people, truck dealers will 
need to pay top wages and offer ex- 
cellent benefit programs. Dealers 
should make sure they make wha- 
tever changes they need to now; no 
one should tolerate less than the 
best. Service, in every respect, 
must be the number one consider- 
ation, and the dealer must figure 
out ways to adapt to his customers’ 
needs. This might take the form of 
night and weekend work. 

Truck dealers, in fact, in the en- 
suing years, will have to be crea- 
tive and open-minded, and look, 
perhaps, at additional points or 
other lines if their volume isn’t 
adequate. They should also exam- 
ine LIFO—this method of inven- 
tory valuation really should be in- 
corporated in a dealer’s business if 
it isn’t already. 

As far as I’m concerned, all of 
this advice shared with us by Bud 
Lee very much strikes home. Not 
everyone is going to survive the 
challenges of this decade. But 
those dealers who do will have con- 
sciously developed the necessary 
capital, employees, facilities, ser- 
vice, and management skills to op- 
erate successfully. 

The message is clear: Now is the 
time to plan for the future. The 
truck dealer of the ‘80s must step 
up to the mark now and react ac- 
cordingly. If he does, he’ll be one of 
the few in 1990. E 


Chances are, if an expert stopped by your office and charged you $15 for 

; itt money-saving idea—you'd consider it quitea bargain. And you'd 
e right. 

Now suppose that same expert came back for the next eleven months 
with even more ideas and didn't charge you a cent. That, would really be a 
bargain. 

Pretty farfetched, right? 

Not really. 


a wee 1 YES,I'm willing to invest $15 that will benefit 4 
TIVE EXECUTIVE i my business each month throughout the year. § 
magazine does every 
month and for only g 
$15. But AE doesn't g 
stop with just one ex- g 
pert,we use many and g 
we cover subjects §f Title 
ranging from tax ad- § 
vice to questions on § Company 
your service operation. I 

If it's of concern to & Address 
today’s automotive ex- F _ 
ecutive, then welll CY 
probably address the 8 
subject in one of our @ 
feature articles or 
standing columns dur- 


ing the next twelve 5 Allow 6 to 8 weeks for receipt of first issue. 
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So if you're thinking about AL as an additional expense—think again. 
In fact, just think of us as that outside expert who stops by every month. 
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September 


13 to 17. Association of Diesel 
Specialists International Conven- 
tion, Hyatt Regency, New Or- 
leans, LA 

16 to 17. Midwest Auto Dealers 
Exhibition and Educational Semi- 
nar, Indianapolis Convention 
Center, Indianapolis, IN 

17 to 27. International Motor 
Show, Frankfurt, West Germany 

18 to 21. National Tire Dealers 
and Retreaders Association Con- 
vention, Convention Hall, Dallas, 
TX 

24 to 26. World Truck Symposi- 
um, Cobo Hall, Detroit, MI 

24 to 26. Truck Body and Equip- 
ment Association Convention, De- 
troit Plaza Hotel, Detroit, MI 

24 to 27. Virginia Independent 
Automobile Dealers Association 
Convention, Ramada Inn, Vir- 
ginia Beach, VA 

28 to 30. Automotive Sales Coun- 
cil Fall Meeting, Arlington Park 
Hilton, Arlington Heights, IL 


October 


11 to 14. Northern California 
Motor Car Dealers Association 
Convention, Monterey, CA 

18 to 21. American Trucking As- 
sociations Inc. Convention, Wash- 
ington Hilton, Washington, DC 

21 to 25. 1982 International Au- 
to Show, Kingdome, Seattle, WA 

21 to 31. London Motor Show, 
Earls Court, London, England 

31 to Nov. 8. South Florida Auto 
Show, Convention Center, Miami 
Beach, FL 


November 


3 to 5. Automotive Parts and Ac- 
cessories Association Show, 
McCormick Place, Chicago, IL 

8 to 12. Equipment and Tool In- 
stitue Annual Meeting, The 
Canyon Hotel, Palm Springs, CA 


USED CARS from page 26 

can expect from the new car 
market but, even more important 
to me, what we might have reason 
to expect in terms of used car de- 
mand. High stickers on the 1982 
models cannot but help to keep 
used cars strong. 

I sometimes wonder as to the use 
of the various “guide books” in au- 
tomobile retailing and, for that 
matter, wholesaling. Unless one 
chooses to ignore all but the major 
options available, it is easy to visu- 
alize an almost infinite variety of 
used cars. The NADA Guide often 
lists more options than models, 
and one presumes the existence of 
the option does make one car dif- 
ferent, to varying degrees, from 
another. The one “option” which 
no guide book dares to list is color, 
but we all agree that some colors 
add to a car’s value just as other co- 
lors detract. 

On this subject, I find some of 
the color and trim combinations 
fascinating. Our 14-year-old 
pointed excitedly to a car just yes- 
terday and asked what it was. The 
question surprised me since it was 
a fairly well-known make and 
model, but I did concede that the 
combination of colors and trim did 
make it look like something else 

... some kind of exotic car. FE 
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The 12-volt-DC Nite-Lite Kit fea- 
tures a swivel magnetic base 
which allows placement almost 
anywhere on machinery. The kit, 
available in 2- or 4-light sets, 
comes with 20-foot cords, a mag- 
netic-based switch box with plug- 
in sockets, a toggle and master 


Bulow Industries has made an ad- 
dition to its line of automotive 
side moldings. Bairritz self-ad- 
hesive molding is currently avail- 
able in black vinyl with a silver 
strip, and should be available in 
several colors soon. The complete 
Bulow molding line includes both 
self-adhesive and rivet-on mold- 
ings. They come in narrow, inter- 
mediate, and wide stylings with a 
range of chrome tips. Rivet-on 
channels are available in 7'/- and 
12-foot lengths. Manufacturer: 
Bulow Industries Inc., P.O. Box 
10123, Knoxville, TN 37919. 


switch for each light, and a 15-foot 
power cord from switchbox to bat- 
tery. Each Nite-Lite has rubber 
housing to protect it from weather 
and vibrations, and comes in a por- 
table carrying panel. Manufactur- 
er: Richway Industries Ltd., Ja- 
nesville, [A 50647. 


A set of seven metric Speed Hex 
wrenches has been added to the 
Lisle line of specialized hand tools 
for auto mechanics. Speed Hex 
wrenches are designed to be in- 
serted at up to a 20-degree angle in 
hard-to-reach socket screws. The 
set (2, 2.5, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 mm) 
comes packed in a vinyl pouch. 
Manufacturer: Lisle Corp., Clarin- 


da, IA 51632. 


Antec International Equipment 
Inc. of Canada is marketing a new 
type of portable car hoist that 
can tilt a car 25 degrees for easier 
access. Designed to lift an automo- 
bile either by its wheels or the 
body framework to a height of 61 
feet with a 25-degree tilt, the Tro- 
jan Hoist has a self-contained pow- 
er device that allows the user to 
operate it indoors or out with auto- 
mobile battery power or conven- 
tional electricity. The Trojan 
Hoist features a series of positive 
locking devices built into the 
unit’s frame for safety. In addition 
to these catches, two hydraulic 
safety valves are installed on each 
unit. Built with a lift capability of 
6,500 pounds, the unit is strong 
enough to handle a *4-ton truck. 
With its totally enclosed hydraulic 
cylinder, the mechanical workings 
are protected from the weather so 
that the lift can be used outside 
without damage. Manufacturer: 
Antec International, Inc., 210 
Fourth Ave. East, Regina, Sask. 
S4N 4Z6. 


Information and photographs of products listed in Showcase have been provided via manufacturer's press releases. A products's appearance in this column in no way implies endorsement 
by either NADA, the NADA Services Corp., or automotive executive magazine 
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A new spare tire carrier that 
gives easier access to spare tires 


carried underneath semi-trailers 
and straight truck cargo beds is 
now being distributed by Cook’s 
Inc. The E-Z Spare holds the tire in 
a steel spring-loaded cradle which, 
when released, lowers to the pave- 
ment. The E-Z Spare eliminates 
the task of crawling under the 
frame to release the spare tire 
from conventional, stationary 
mounting brackets. With the E-Z 
Spare, a tire can be removed and 
replaced under the truck in less 
than two minutes. Manufacturer: 
Cook’s Inc., 600 Diagonal St., Al- 
gona, [A 50511. 
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Track rental equipment instantly 
with Methods Research Corp.’s 
new Lease and/or Rental 
Equipment Controls Kit. The 
2x3-foot magnetic board has a '- 
inch black grid pattern litho- 
graphed to its surface. A 31-day 
heading strip and a magnet show- 
ing the present month are placed 
across the top of the board. Equip- 
ment identification numbers are 
typed on color-coded cards which 
fit into magnetic cardholders. Co- 
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Blackhawk has introduced 52'%- 
and 70-foot versions of its Power 
Cage Frame and Body Correc- 
tion System. Designed for repair 
service on trucks, trailers, and bus 
chassis, the system is capable of 
making 50-ton pulls or pushes— 
around, over, or under the vehicle 
at any angle. High-pull extensions 
are available to make pulls on veh- 
icles at heights up to 11% feet. 
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lor-coded magnets show that a 
piece of equipment is out for re- 
pairs. Customer’s names are typed 
on cards and placed across the 
board to show when a customer re- 
ceived, or is scheduled to receive a 
piece of equipment. This kit is 
available in four sizes, for schedul- 
ing 40 to 110 pieces of equipment 
and 125 to 325 customers. Manu- 
facturer: Methods Research Corp., 
Asbury Ave., Farmingdale, NJ 
07727. 
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These extensions allow both cab 
and body pulls without removing 
the body from the chassis. The sys- 
tem consists of special U-shaped 
transverse beams and fulcrum 
bars that allow pulls or pushes on 
the chassis with the saddle tanks 
and body sheet metal still in place. 
Manufacturer: Blackhawk App- 
lied Power Inc., 11333 W. National 
Ave., Milwaukee, WI 53227. 


Auburn Manufacturing Co. has 
introduced a safety accessory for 
trucks and tractors called the Sur- 


vival Bar. The Survival Bar 
mounts on the rear side of the 
bumper in front of the steering ax- 
le and provides a means of absorb- 
ing the shock resulting from a 
frontal collision, while allowing 
the tractor wheel to turn freely. By 
protecting the steering axle tires 
from lock-ups and damage from 
the bumper, the cost of an accident 
can be greatly reduced. Manufac- 
turer: Auburn Manufacturing, 
410 South Court St., Rockford, IL 
61101. 


Get your J-Car sales 


click 


Tilt'Wheel is 
the adjustable 
option that clicks into 
six CAriving positions to help 

make your new Chevrolet Cavalier 
or Pontiac J-2000 more comfortable 
—and more desirable! Other 
advantages... 

e Low price. Just $88.00 MSRP 

e Tilt Wheel adds resale value. Up 
to $75.00 on 1980 GM cars (latest 
Red Book, Blue Book and N.A.D.A: 
Guide). 

e It'sa selling edge over imports 
and domestics Sc fle 


that don't offer \ wee 

Tilt Wheel steering. gp click 
e It tilts up to help 
make small-car entry 
and exit easier. 
e It's adjustable 
while driving— 


\\\ 


Atty 
UK 


for long-trip comfort. 

e Itadds a measure of big-car 
comfort and convenience to small 
Cars. 

e It's easy to demonstrate. Click! 
Click! Click! 

e It adjusts to different size drivers. 

¢ Users like it and re-order it—on 
car after car. 

In short, TiltWheel does so much 
and costs so little, it makes good 
sense to order it on all your new GM 
small cars—and get those sales 
Click, click, clicking! 


Tilt the odds 
in your favor' 


saginaw Steering Gear Division 


~Thanks..: : 


...to The Associates for understanding our problems. 
They never let us down.9? 


Ed Katz 
Central Motor Co., Springfield, VA 
GMC and Kenworth 
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“Like most truck dealers, we have our peaks 
and valleys. Some months are great—others not 
So great. That's why we like doing business with 
The Associates. They're with us ail the time. 
Sure, we have lots of financing sources, but 
The Associates are most sensitive to our needs 
—and they look at deals the same way we do! 
Today, we're one of the Eastern seaboard’s 
largest truck dealers; the people from 
The Associates helped us get there.” 


The Associates 
Truck/Trailer Financing & Leasing 
95 East Monroe Street 

Chicago, IL 60603 

Call toll-free 800-621-5226 
In Illinois, call collect (312) 781-5800 _ 
40 offices to serve the transportation 
industry 


Associates Corporation of North America, 
® aGulf + Western Company. 


The Associates: People Worth Knowing 
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